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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


AIhh Brinkley isDunwnIkc AssticialcProrcssorof Amcricnii Hisioiynt Harvard University and the author of 
Voivesof Hroiesi: Huey iMtiff, Father CoiifffiHu, andific Great Depression, 1982. 


Huoh Brody if tlw author of The Pei^pfc’s [mkU 1975, aiul Maps and Dreams; Indiam and the British 
(.'oTumhia Fntntier, 1981. 


RlehardJenkyiuIsaFcIlow of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, iind the author of f/ieWrtor/a/uanrfj.^ 
Greece, \9^,an6ThreeClassicatroets;Bappho, Cnmf/ttsnndJtiw'nai, 1982. 

Nicholas Kenyon is a music critic of the Obsen’er. 

Hanlf KurcIshI wrote the script for the film My Beautiful Laundreae. 


Kenelm IVurrlilgc's books induilc LVirounfeWng A bortginn: A ense ^nidy , 1973. 

A.S. Dyalt's must recentntweWsSliUl.ifc. 198.5. 

David Coniiadinc is the •iuthnrofy.orrfra/idLnni//tWj.’ '/'Ac (irlr/ocnicy and fAeroit'>u/77>^-/P67, 1980. 
Brian Case is the aullior, with Stan I) rilt,of The Illustrated Encyclopaedia of Jazz, 1978- 
George Craig isu lecturer in Frcncli at the University orSiisscx. 

Peter Davcyhthccditorof Tb^Arcbltecittra/ Rrvfetvnml the author of. ^risoHtfCra/iisArcAiiectiirr.' The 
search for earthly paradise, 1980. 

Lord Devlin was formerly a Lord Justice of Appeal, nml is the author of The Ji/dge, 1979, and£arr/ig/be 
Passing: The Trial of Dr John Butikin Adams, which was published last year. 

KateFlInt is a Fellow of MansHc Id College, Oxford. 


J. W.Lambert.whodiednt the heginningofthis week, was Literary and Arts Editorof the iuiidayrimic 
from 1960 to 1 976 and, among the many offices he held at various times, Chnirman of the Drams 

A nn«4 r\i..df.«nr A(^h«ThnatM Invoclnl^nl Plirwl Mic hitnW ini,|ii>la nm.ii.. D_>. ... .VW 


Arts Council and Director onhe Theatre Investment Fund. His books include Drama in Britain I9M-^ 


J. H. C. Leach isa Fellowof Pembroke College, Oxford. 


Wm Roger Louis is Kerr Professor at the University of Texas, and the author of The British EmpIrtlnAi 
Middle East, 1984, which has recently been reissued in paperback. 


LncyNewtynistheaiiihororCo/eWdge, W9MsivorthandiheLaiiguageofAllu5lon,whk'hv/lUbeoMieA 

shortly. She is writing a book on Allusion from Milton to the present day. 


David Newsome is Master of Wellington College ; his books include Godliness and Good Learning: Four 
j/udi«//ia Victorian ideal, 1961. 


Lawrence Freedman is ProfessorofWar St tidies at King's College. London, and theauthorof 7Ae£vo/udoii 
ofHucIcarSirategy, 1982. 


David Nokes is the author of yo/iadian Swift, A Hypocrite Reversed, which was recently awarded the Jamti 
Tait Black Memorial Prize for the best biographical work published in 1985. 


Wlbna George is the author of Biolopst Philosopher; A 5m</y ofthe life and writings of Alfred Russel Wallace, 
IWrl: her Darwin in the Fonlanu Modern Masters Scries wus published in 1982. 


S. S. Prawer is President of the British Comparative Literature Association. 


J. A. Shi^ is the author ojCrfiw hi SwetUeenfA Century Eitgfaiid: A county study, 1983, andCrtmehEirh 


Anloi^ Grafton is the author of/nsep/iScuffger.'AstirdyuitAeAt.ytoryo/Wusstcafsc/ioforsfifp, the first volume 
ufwhicli was published in 1983. 


John Harvey's books Include The Perpendicular Style, 1978. An enlarged rewsion of his English Mediaeval 
A/^/tercfwnspublishcdin 1984. 


Martin iIenlalsthecdUoroftheJoii//ia/o/die nrirffbAncAoecdoffirerf Assorlaiion. tlcistheaulhorofRe/fgion 
in Roman Britain, 1984, and ediledA//a;/r/liooAo/'fftNriarMrr, 1983. 


Modern 

A. J. Sherman Is a Visiting Lecturer in History and Associate Fellow of Davenport College, YaleUnmnliy. 

Michael Sullivan isa Fellow ofSt Catherine's College, Oxford, and the author of 77<eArtro/CAbM,nhiciiiii 
republishedinilsthirdediilonin 1983. 

E.S.Turner'sbooksinclude A/iABCo/VoistaJ|g/(), 1984. 


DavldWalkln'sbooksinclude77ie£lig/u/i Vf5/on.'77iep/ctMre50ueAia/rAf/ec/(ire, landscape and gardeu 
design, 19^. 


AlanV.Hcwal is the author of Lad>’r7i/Ne. a novel about ihecarlydays of jazz, which wa.s published earlier 
this year. 


Dick Wllwn was formerly editor of the Far Eastern Economic Review and the China Quaneriy. Hisbookoa 
Japan, 7Vic Sun at Noon, will be reviewed in a forthcoming issue of tlie TLS. 


FIFTY YEARS OR 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR. 


77u»TLSi>/ilM^Hj/d, 19.16, earned a review hy 
E. H, Carr of James Shoiiwirs book about 
Atnerica’s dealing.^ widt the Letigue rtf Nations, 
On die Rim of the Ahyss, from which the 
following extracts are taken. One of the ques- 
tions raised is the effeciiivness of economic 
soncfitNis: 

1'he litle of the book contains a historical as 
well as a literary allusion. >Vhen M. Paul- 
BonAur presented the French security plan to 
the Disarmament Conference in November, 
1932, he made an eloquent comparison of its 
mnin theme with the concentric circles of 
Dante's "Inferno", The countries of Continen- 
tat Europe formed the innermost ring nearest 
to the abyss of war, and wete most urgently In 
need of muluftl support If they were not to be 
plunged Into the ' inferaai canidron. Great 
Britain, the outlying European States (such as' 
the Scandinavian countries) and the non- 
European members of the League formed the 
nextdrcle.. . .The third circle wasoccupied by 
the United Slates, which, being on the outside 
rim, felt safe from the perils of the abyss, and 
would accept no obligation except, in the event 
of a threat of war, to consult with those less 
fOTlunalely placed about the means of averting 
it. "On the Rim of the Abyss" is, then, the 
situation from which America surveys the 
League of Nations and the problem of interna- 
tional cooperation for the maintenance of 
peace. . . . Professor Shohvell's record of 


achievement proves the value of unflagging 
optimism in face of every discouragement. It 
may, therefore, appear lK)th irrelevant and 
rather churlish to suggest that he sometimes 
secs the problems confronting him in a rosier 
hue than closer proximity would seem to 
warrnnt .... But the criticism, if it be a 
criticism, applies mainly to Professor Shot- 
well's treatment of the sanctions issue. His 
preface is dated April 30, 1936; and the book 
went to press on the eve of the collapse of 
Abyssinian resistance, while it was still possi- 
ble to believe thnt economic sanctions would in 
the long run do their work. Professor Shotwell 
throughout treats economic sanclions as a 
potentially effective weapon which can in 
practice be separated from military sanctions; 
and he gently ehidesMr Bald^n's pronounce- 
ment that sanclions involve readiness for war 
as "Inching in discrimination." Not many 
people in this country any longer have the 
cour^ to believe, as Professor Shotwell does, 
that it is possible to make effective use of the 
economic weapon while ruling out any possi- 
bility of milUary action. One wonders whether 
.that belief would have survived In the United 
States if the American Government had 
attempted to apply economic sanctions lo' 
Japan In. 1932 - even to the mild extent, 
advocated by Professor Shotwell, of supplying 
munitions of war to the innocent party and 
refusirig them to the aggressor,' 


Competition No 289 

Renders are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the- 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
August 29. A prize of X20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author ^9” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
Lane, London EC1M4BX. The sdution and'results 
will appear on September 5. 


If released, an almost articulate spurt of vii^ 
laughter, or the crack of a bat or the clatter olaiiii 
wagon, but It was all really loo far for the qtk 
distinguish any movement in tlie liglidy edid 
streets. I stood listening to that musical vibiiDn 
from my lofty slope , to those flashes of scfnniton 
with a kind of demure murmur for backend, w! 
then 1 knew that the hopelessly pcdgnantthhin 

not L *s absence from myside, but (heabjeiwcl 

her voice from that concord. 


1 We love the play-place of our early days . 
The little ones, unbuttoned, glowing hot, 
Playing our games, and on the very spot;. 
As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw; 
To pilch the ball Into the grounded hat. 

Or drive It devious with a dextrous pat . . . 


Competition No 286 
Winner: William Beckwith 
Answers; 

I If it is wet a nineteenth-century En^dutansj 
fiirnislied with an organ which Is called an unMi 
and which seems designed for the puepne d 
protecting either his clothes or his lungs from ik 
injurious effects of rain. 

Samuel Butler, Notebooks 


2 We shall not ever meet them bearded Ui heaven, 
Nor sunning themselves among the bald of hell; 

If anywhere, In the deserted schoolyard at twili^t. 
Forming a ring, perhaps, or joining hands 
In games whose very names we have forgollen. 
Come, memory, lei us seek them there In the 

. . shadows. 


2 "Do you think it's going io rain?" 

Tweedledee spread a largo umbrella over Wiw 
and his brother, and looked up Into It. "No liw 
think It Is," he said: "at least - not under line. 
Lewis Carroll, A f/ce Through llie Lookinsl^ 


3 What 1 heard was but the melody of children at 
play, nothing but that, and so limpid was the ojr that 
whhin thb vapour of blended voices, majestic and 
minute, remote and magically near, frank and 
divinely emginatic^one could hMr now and Uwn, as 


3 TheWndblowedveryStro..„— . 
the time and the Wind almost directly in ^ 
that ii almost stopped my breath In rcmiai* 
funeral Service at the Grave, tho’ I had aa Uww» 


held 


over my Head during the Time. 
The Rev. James Woodforde, D«>/y. 
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Colin Ferris.'ThB Classified Department, TheTimes Literary Supplement 
PriofyHou8e,St.John*sLane, London EClM4BXTel; 01-253 30DQTelex; 264971. 


Rates; Classified Display - £9.65 p see. Classified Linage - £1.90 per line. Minimum 3 lines - 1 
Copy deadllrtei: Classified display and Linage;. Monday '10.00am in week of publicaiibh. 


£5.70 Box number ~ £2.Q0. 
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Piranesi 

Early Architectural 
Fantasies 

A Catalogue Raisonne of 
the Etchings 
ANDREW ROBISON 

Provides a thorough interpretation of 
Piranesi's early architectural fan- 
tasies^ all of which are beautifully 
reproduced in the catalogue. 

£55.25 Cloth 206pp illus. 
0-226-723 19-<4 

Bakhtin 

Essays and Dialogues on 
On His Work 
Edited by 

GARY SAUL MORSON 

Explores Bakhtin's literary and lin- 
guistic theory and its implications for 
theory in general and criticai 
practice. 

£16.95 Cloth 200pp 0-226-54132-0 , 
£7.50 Paper 0-226-54I33-9 

Music, Musicians and 
the Saint-Simonians 

RALPH P. LOCKE 

Describes and documents the Saint- 
Simonians' view of music as an ideo- 
logical tool and its influence on con- 
temporary musical figures. 

£41.25 Ciolh 304pp 0-226-46901-9 
£17.95 Paper 0-226-48902-7 

The Creation of 
Mythology 

Marcel Detienne 
Translated by MARGARET COOK 

Detienne develops a fresh approach 
to the question of the origins of 
mythology in ancient Greece. 

£21.25 Cloth 192pp 0-226-14350-3 
£9.25 Paper 0-226-14348-1 

Strategies for Primary 
Health Care 

Technologies^^ptopriate for 
the Control of Disease In the 
Developing World 
Edited by JULIA A. WALSH & 
KENNETH S. WARREN 

Supplies the .technical information 
necessary. to avert the worldwide 
deaths caused by 24major Infectious 
diseases. 

■ £29.75 Cloth 296pp 0-226-87207-6 

; Hiegehibhy ahd Culture 
’ Politics arid Religious Change 
among the Yorub^ 

DAVID D. lAITlN ' : 

Aiiydy of the, r^atlbnship bei^ 
religlQMs "differe.nces and . political 
; division among , (be. Yoruba of 
, ,'Nige.riq^ ^ 

:: fiiio cioth 

' : . tl 1 .95 Paper 0-226-46790-12 

Documentary Expression ^ 
,ah,d Thirties Aniefica 

: : . :W(LL|A^^S^^ ■ 

/l^oW'at last vra ha^ 
slve inquiry.; into t^^ attitudes and 
; ambldaiis ; chara^erized the 
; idpcu^Gntory/irnpulSeofthe 

■ 'Nei/^ YdtkTihies BOQic.Review ■ 

' ;'£lb;i9.S Papar;^.G2pfi|.{V22$-7^ . ^ 
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•n^ August IS 1986 PSYCHOLOGY 


An artist constructs a science 


p, Jo hnson-Laird 

JAMESV.WERTSCH 

Vfgotsky and the Social Formation of Mind 
262pp. Harvard Univereity Press. £20.50. 

067494350 3 

Russian psychology began before the era of 
Marxism-Leninism but with a materialism en- 
tirely compatible with it. Its founding father, 

Ivan Sechenov, argued that behaviour was 
moulded by environment and that mental phe- 
nomena could be reduced to physiology. 'This 
prescience was a characteristic instance of bad 
timing from which, and for which, Russian 
psychologists have nearly always suffered. The 
doctrine would have gone down splendidly 
nfier the Revolution, still better in the 1940s, 
but unfortunately Sechenov published in Tsar- 
Ut Russia. His book was considered subver- 
Mve, and his career never fully recovered. 

His chief successor, Ivan Pavlov, was in- 
terested in only one thing: the digestive tract, 
apparently ns a result of reading G. H. Lewes’s 
popular book. The Physiology of Common 
life, at an impressionable age. And he knew 
just one big .thing: the systematic methods of 
German experimental physiology. The world 
thinks of him as the discoverer of the con- 
ditioned reflex. He tormented dogs, said Ber- 
nard Shaw, to show that their mouths water at 
(he sound of the dinner gong. (He added that 
the best prophylactic for such despicable be- 
haviour would have been singing lessons, pre- 
ferably from Shaw’s mother.) In fact, Pavlov 
did not discover the conditioned reflex, which 
hsd been known for at least a century, but 
rather some of its underlying principles and 
ramificBlions, He observed, for instance, a cu- 
rious incident with dogs that did not salivate. 

^ They had been shown the food repeatedly, hut 
^ not allowed to eat it. When someone slammed 
adoor, however, their mouths spontaneously 
started to water again. 

Not even Pavlov was exempt from bad 
timing; he did not have a secure Job until past 
the age of forty. His rival, Vladimir Bechterev, 
anticipated Pavlov's conversion to a physio- 
logical account of conditioning, and achieved 
more rapid promotion. He knew many things- 
psyxhiatry, brain surgery, experimental 
psychology - and played fox to Pavlov’s hedge- 
1k%> But (he hedgehog finally outwitted the 
fox. In a public challenge, Pavlov conditioned 
two dogs said by Bechterev to be uncondition- 
able. 

The crude materialism of early Russian 
psychology, much as it was to please Lenin and 
Stalin, owed nothing to Marx. Indeed, there 
h« only ever been one major attempt to 
formulate a Marxist psychology. It happened 
jut after the Revolution, when the younger 
generation of psychologists was inspired to re- 
construct the subject -on Marxist principles, 
though admitting a few alien ideas such as the 
Unconscious. The leading figure in this move- 
ment was Vygotsky, the protagonist of James 
Wertsch's book. TTie psychologists' enthu- 
like that of many others, was prema- 
ture. When Stalin's purges began, their work 
waswndemned as perverse. Theyrecanted in 
public or disappeared* Of both. Western scien- '• 
<«and ''Cosniop6!itsjn’’;(ie, Jewish) influences 
on psy^olpgy were denounced by the Central 
U^mittee of the Communist Party.' Pavlov 
became a Hero of the Revolution and a kind of 
P^umous Lysenko; Vygotsky, the rehl hero. . 
« Soviet psychology, was expunged from the 
ttflbooks. i^er Stalin ^ied* the extremer ve'r- 
«ong of Pavlovian reflexology were in turn 
wnounced M Vulgar materialism", and, at 
l^t. psj^ologlsts could, pursue their ideas ' 
^Qrevef ti;ey led;-? into information theory, 
^neralive linguistics, and cbiiipuiter modelling 
" uwayst pre^dod -they asserted .that these 
: were compaUbie with' dialectical moter- 

, / . . 
f Wertschis.an American linguist; who 
as made B^eraitrips td.theSoviet Union, and 
®^^^.®1‘Mo8cow State Uidverelty. Heihas 
S.1 ^ wprjts, many pf which have 

I ft J- English, aiid he has 

- . ,.5*“.^® Vygotsky's dau^ter, to his students, 

1 .ihteileetual'heirs;' He has also 

‘ studle$ of diildrCii’s psycholOg^bal 

His 

a biographical. 


tenets, and Wertsch's own attempt to bring 
them up to date. His scholarship is exemplary: 
the book is the most detailed account in 
English of its subject’s life and work. It will 
be welcomed by cognitive psychologists and 
students of development. 

Lev Semenovich Vygodsky (he later 
changed his name to Vygotsky) was born in 
1896 near Minsk, one of eight children in an 
intellectual Jewish family. His father was a 
bank administrator; his mother was trained as 
a teacher. During childhood, he learned to 
love literature and the arts. He also liked to 
debate in public and to recite poetry, with the 
curious habit of deliberately skipping certain 
lines on the grounds that abbreviation had a 
heightened significance. Despite his brilliance 
at school, his path to Moscow University was 
not straightforward. The Tsarist minister of 


and imbued with the ideas of Russian Forma'll- 
ism. He also became seriously ill with tubercu- 
losis. Thereafter his life was largely a race be- 
tween his work and his illness. 'Iliis pressure, 
and his vision of rc-structiiring |%yehology, 
seem, Werlsch s,iys, to have created an almost 
messianic impact on all who ciictnintured him. 
His genius was no doubt fuelled by the intellec- 
tual excitement of the post-rcvulutiunnry 
years. There were many practical problems for 
psychology lo solve - massive illiteracy, vast 
cultural differences among the Soviet peoples, 
and a lack of remedial education for the men- 
tally and physically impaired. Vygotsky set up 
laboratories and clinics, he trained teachers, he 
supervised students, he carried out research, 
he wrote and translated, he toured the country 
to lecture on psychology, he even entered 
medical school lo study neurology. 
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education had decreed that the 3 per cent 
quota of Jews was to be chosen by lottery from 
the ablest students. Vygotsky was lucky. He 
graduated with a degree in law in 1917, but he 
had also studied psychology, philosophy and 
literature. He returned to his home town and 
taught there throughout the revolutionary 
years. He read widely, and, according to 
Wertsch, the authors prominent in his reading 
ranged from poets such as Blok, Mandelstam 
and Pushkin, to psychologists such as James, 
Freud and Pavlov - all it would seem in prepa- 
ration for the single most important event in his 
life: his address to the Second All-Russian 
Psychoneurological Congress in 1924. 

Vygotsky spoke on the relation between 
conditioned reflexes and consciousness, and 
this theme prefigures the rest of his intellectual 
career.- Psychology is in essence a series of 
reactions to Descartes’s dualism. One reaction 
is to deny the relevance of the mind and to seek 
refuge in reflexes, behaviour and physiology. 
Another is to abandon materialism and to seek 
refuge in introspection, subjective phenomena 
and idealism. Vygotsky saw that neither 
approach was correct. But for him, as Wertsch 
points out; the problem was that neither could 
accommodate the Marxian assumption that in 
order to understand the individual, one must 
first understand the social relations in which 
the individual exists, since social life deter- 
mines consciousness. 

One of Vygotsky’s future students, A. R. 
Luria, who was himself to become a niajor 
neuropsychologist, alteinded- the 1924 con- 
gress. He wrote later that Vygotsky deUvered 

his paper without notes, and in a manner 
' which, together with its rontehl, electrified the 
audience. Immediately afterwords; this un- 
known teacher frpm a smfall provincial town 
' was invited to join the Moscow Psychological 
Institute: As a historical footnote, when Luria 
, himself addressed the International Psycholo- 
' glcal Congress Held in London in 1.968, heioo 
electrified his audience by speaking brilliantly 
in English and without notes, having,' in a- 
typlca! gesture, torn them iip in dissatisfaction • 

jnst as he was about to speak. i 

Soon after his' arrivalinMoScow, Vygptsky 

. completed a thesis on the ipsychology df art' 

; ■ based ih part on h»s eariier analysis of Hamlei 


He was an extraordinary man. Wertsch cites 
two testimonials. Luria remarked that liis own 
career had two stages - a vacuum before he met 
Vygotsky, and a significant period thereafterin 
which he merely elaborated some of his 
teacher’s ideas. Eisenstein, the film director, 
wrote that he loved "this marvellous man with 
his strange haircut . . . who saw the world with 
celestial clarity". 

How did Vygotsky attempt to reconcile re- 
flex, society and consciousness? Wertsch iden- 
tifies three main components of the answer: 
the thesis, inspired by Engels, that tools and 
their psychological correlates, signs, are critic- 
al In mental life; the Marxian assumption that 
thinking has its origins in social processes: and 
an emphasis on studying development. 

Vygotsky held that only studies of the evolu- 
tionary, historical and individual development 
of psychologica] phenomena can provide an 
explanation of them. Development, however, 
is not a result of a single set of principles, since 
there are sometimes fundamental dislocations 
in which the principles of development them- 
selves change. Evolution proceeded until 
culture became possible and haying 
passed on (he baton dropped out of (he race. 
One principle took over where another left off 
-(he archetypal manoeuvre in Vygotsky's con- 
ceptibh of development. What enters at such 
revolutionary transitions is some new form of 
mediaiion, such as the invenlion 6f tools in the 
life of apes, or of labour ih the life of human 
beings. With the emergence of culture. 
Vygotsky assumed that the principle df natural 
selection was replaced by another, namely, 
that the meanings of signs became Independent 
of (heir context of use. (WertKh calls this Idea, 
"the principle of decontcxtunliXalion of medi- 
ated means" -• a phrase - which paradoxically 
fails to abide' by the very principle 16 whicli it 


refers.) 

Vygotsky dislinguislicd between elementary 
aiiid higher inenlal processes. Eleinentury pro- 
ce«i», such' as perception and memory, are 
under the contrbl of the environment ^ aiid tliey 
develop as a result of bioto^cal maturation.. 
H|s views about these processes ore not clenr - 
other than that they, are, in Marx’s word, 
"naturai’’-and Wertsch does not discuss them. 
I imagine that Vygotsky would have favoured 


Plekhanov's theory of perception in which 
symbols represent objects by virtue of (heir 
similarity in structure, and that he wniilcl have 
objected to Lenin’s simplistic dogma that 
perception yields direct copies of objects. In 
fact. Vygotsky almost always worked on higher 
forms of thought, such as abstract reusoning. 

He believed that it depends on a deliberate and 
conscious manipulation of contextually inde- 
pendent signs, and that the transition to such a 
higher process of thought occurs as a result of 
social forces. Key parts in the transition arc 
played by school, by instruction from adults, 
and by learning lo read: culture is the deter- 
mining Factor in the intcllcctualization of the 
mind. 

Vygotsky and Luria together studied the 
reasoning ability of n non-litcratc people in 
Uzbekistan, a remote region of Soviet Ccntrul 
Asia. They discovered that these people did 
indeed have difficulty in grnspingabstrnct rela- 
tions. If they were given pictures of, say, a 
hammer, a saw, a log and u hatchet . and asked 
to say which three went together, then (hey did 
not select the three tools. They were influ- 
enced by their experience of the practical con- 
text of using hatchets and saws on Ing-s. After 
only a year or two of schooling, however, peo- 
ple from the same culture could readily form 
the appropriate grouping. Vygotsky tended to 
treat lilcraey as a homogeneous phenomenon: 
you could no( think about things out of context 
until you hud learned lo read. Modern investi- 
gators have qualified this view. Merc literacy, 
such as (he singular ability to read n sacred (ext, 
does not enhance intellectual competence. 

Marx had stressed the primacy of action, and 
this idea lies behind Vygotsky's theory of the 
development of consciousness. U depends on 
social torccs, which operate, as Wertsch puls 
it, "independently of individual human plans 
or volition". Vygotsky's guiding principle is 
acconlingly that children first learn to interact 
with others socially, and then develop higher 
mental processes as a result of "internalizing" 
these actions. Coincidentally, the importance 
of action, though not deriving from Marx, 
inspired that other influential student of the 
genesis of intelligence, Jean Piaget. He argued 
that there is a unitary set of principles under- 
lying all developntent, and that children 
develop autonomously: education must 

attend their development. They first act on' 
the world physically, and their intelligence 
is then formed from "internalizing'’ 
these actions. 

The conflict between Piagetian and Vygol- 
skian theoriesi reached its climax over the case 
of children’s "egocentric speech". Young' chil- 
dren often talk lo themselves as they are trying 
to carry out some task. A two-year-old in one 
of Wertsch’s own studies, for example, uttered 
the following commentary on an attempt to fit 
together a puzzle containing animal figures; 
•‘Hmm? .Oh wh-oh, me got duck. Snake, 
Snake.'Break. Piippy. Ta goo do. This snake, 
snake. ; For Piaget, such speech \& merely 
the child thinking aloud; it has no communica- 
tive fonction, and disappears as the child be- 
gins to enter folly into human society. For 
Vygotsky, however, it is a form found in the 
transition from ordinary communicative 
speech to genuinely inner speech, which is an 
internal and abbreviated form of language that 
is used to. plan and regulate actions. He made 
three'observations that seemed to bear out his 
Contention. First, children talk more often in 
this way when a problem ^ts more difficult. 
Second, they talk less often in this way when 
there is no-.obvious .audience. Tliird, their . 
egocentric speech becomes more incompre- 
hensible as they grow older. 

I Unlike Pingelihn theory, Vygotsky's ideas 
have. implications for pedagogical technique. 
He noted that different children can have the 
same accomplishmenlst yet differ in their 
ability to benefit from adult insiniction. He 
' referred to this distance from current 10 poten- 

I tial achievement under adult guidance as "the 
zone of proximal dcvelbpnicnt".' Instruction 
I should ideally occur within (his zone. The 
hypotliesis Is bonie out by some recent re- 
: search, though it is reminiscent of (he old idea' 

j that, children should bu taught jusl, slightly, in 
' advance of their ability. 

Vygotsky devised a simple task which re- 
, . vealed sortie interesting differences between 
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tulults] and children's concepts. Wooden 
bloe^^ idifforlh^riri ralour, sW and 
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lliickncsii, ctrc Itiid out on a table, and one of 
them is lurneil over to reveal n nonsense label, 
such as “MUR", stuck bcMieathit. The child (or 
adult) who is being tested then has to sort 
logelhcr all ihu.se blocks likely to have the 
same label. Very young children tend to lump 
together an unorganized heap of blocks, often 
on the basis of subjective criteria or because 
they make n nice pattern. At si later stage, 
children make their selections on the basis of 
objective criteria but not in a stable way: one 
block suggests another in a chain of responses 
highly dependent on context. Children next 
grasp the reference of the concept and sort 
together an appropriate set of objects, but tliey 
have yet to muster its sense, ic. its stable rclit- 
lions to other concepts independent ofcontc.xt . 
Hence, when the experimenter turns over one 
of the blocks that they have selected revealing 
that it dues not have the label “MUR", they 
remove it from the pile but do nothing about 
other similarly offending selcctioas. Only by 
interacting with adults. Vygotsky claimed, Jo 
children finally infer the .sense of u concept. His 
semiotics yields a plausible ncconiic of liovv 
children master sense and reference. Wlim 
modern research has shown is that matters are 
not quite so miiforni as lie imagined, George 
Miller and ills colleagues have discovered, for 
example, that children's grasp of the reference 
of colour terms docs not properly stablizc until 
they have worked out the basic contrastive 
relations among the terni.s. 

Wertsch is adept at pointing out Vygotsky's 
shortcomings. He failed to formulate a proper 
theory of elementary mental processes; he 
overlooked the role of syntax in language; he 
proposed a radical discontinuity between evo- 
lutionary und cultural processes that is incom- 
patible with antliro)H>logicnl evidence. Yet 
Wcrtsdi seems so immersed in the Vygolskian 
world that, forgivably. its major flaw escapes 
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I Miscast in dialogue form 


him. Vygot.sky was nn artist trying to construct 
u scientific psychology in an era when the only 
langiinge for theories whs the vernacular. 
Many of his most potent thoughts arc con- 
densed into poetic aphorisms; “A word is a 
microcosm of human consciousness.'' “A 
frightened goose suddenly aware of danger und 
rousing the whole flock with its cries does not 
tell the others what it has seen but rather con- 
taminates them with its fear." "A speaker 
often takes several minutes to disclose one 
thought. In his mind the whole thought is pre- 
sent at once, but in spcecli it has to be de- 
veloped successively. A thought may be com- 
pared to a cloud shedding a shower of words." 
To find a comparable expression of ideas, one 
must go to the notebooks of Paul Val 6 ry. What 
the poetry masks, of course, is the vagueness of 
the theory. 

There is no comprehensive psychology in 
Marx , merely a heap of unorganized ideas - the 
rejection of ideal ism, the thesis that knowledge 
is based on sensory evidence, the concept of 
natural iiciion in society, the notion of aliena- 
tion, the false consciousness of an ideology. 
One can try to link these ideas together within 
a grand theory, but the attempt will seem 
worthwhile only in a context where its neces- 
sary vagueness is not objectionable. Vygotsky 
worked in .such a context, and lie was a great 
psychologist because he realized that con- 
sciou.snc&s had to be explained, not eliminated 
or reduced to physiology, and because he 
grasped that the mind contains non-conscious 
mechanisms. 

But he was a man of his time, and since then 
there has been a major revolution in psycho- 
logy. The computer has provided psychologists 
with a language for theorizing that replaces 
poctiy with precise and explicit accounts of 
mental processes. Wertsch has attempted to 
bring Vygotsky up to date, and he tells us that 
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■ The two books under review profess to clarify 
and synthesize the thought of Jacques Lacan, a 
. bold undertaking, since it must necessarily go 
contrary lo the spirit and letter of his teaching. 
Eilie Ra^and-Sullivan launches, without 
. reservations into what Lacan called ‘^ihe Dis; 
course of the UnivOrsityV, in which the hidden 

purveyors of “po^-knowledge” exclude the 
. ; subjectivity of the leamerAeader from the 
**objMtive" drive for knowledge. She has yvrii?. 
'. ten' a scholarfy and intellealually ambitious 
‘ took whkh makes no pretence at modesty 
; CHegerihisseri the>obyious truth**; “Wball 
( find particularly disturbing in Erigaray's analy- 
. sis is her, resistehce to getting Ucan ‘right’**). 

/ ;F 6 r her, mistakes- are not symptomatic, hut 
sifflpfy,:yv(ong ijilerpintations 'of the mastek-’s; 
• knowledge.- Lacan is hot fead as or by a *'split" 
V rabjecti but as and by (he subject who Is **prev 
sumed to luiQW**'(Lac«n’s^term for the analy;] 
>nd’a jdealt^ yieW prthh..n Iri ihe. 
-I 'proccM. Qfiher. adihbritBtive rcAdlnig L^ is. 
. transfonned from writer into author, 

; Yet 11 is precisely because Aagland-Sullivan 
. takes this approach thatheV toPk is something 
,pf 9 landmark in Lncanian studies. Wherct^ 
pravlbus studies have ntedinied t^can'a'.doc-' 
, . Iriiio. fromiwlthln hia own 'tenninol 6 gy.. 9 i'. 

. idiom; this stjjdy demonstrates its rclpvun^ to 
, - ■^hHnuuigdebules.in philosophy, such os (he 
irelatioA of t^y to mliid, perception to reality, 
language lo reference, self to sqcicty ; a nd all of 
which it relates to the' question of the 
unconsciouL 

. Rngland*SuiJiv^Shows that, in confronting 
- the. question of (he genesis of the subjem and - 
ih.eipirijeAi'’ve*jhatttte'bf thb'lqbjett^ 


raises epistemological as well as psychological 
questions which go well beyond the charge of 
“naive mentallsm** that Ernest Gellner has 
made against Freud. His tripartite scheme - 
the Emaginary, the Symbolic and the Real - 
which structures the developing subject from 
infancy, has been formulated so as to take Into 
account the fact that material nature is the 
ground from which subject and object emerge. 
Lacan’s Real points to material effects that 
cannot be represented within the formal cate- 
gories of language: it is a concept by which he 
separates out a particular portion of nature 
(the body) from the materia prbna^ die ground 

of the brute division of one body from another. 

The separation from die mother's body thus 
produces , a Real effect in the form of a con- 
tinuing trauma of loss that will resonate 
■ throughout life and iti language, unsettling 
stable notions of identity and gender. Siiicethe 
public word of the Symbolic Order can never 
match the private Real experience, these un- 
conscious disruptions are a challenge, to any 
, unifying system, including philosophical ones. 

It is a merit of this took that it raises and 
attempts to deal with such issues, and Ragland- 
Sullivan continually surprises by the brilliance 
with which she has grasped the detail of 
Lacan’s doctrirte. Yet at the level of overall 
organi^alion.the-book leaves much (d be de- 
sired.- She has tried to present Laicah’s work 
' n continuum ofevdlving concepts^ whereby the 
; same toncepts come up again and. a^in in 
different 'Contexts. Althou^ she covers the . 
main aspects of Lacwils theory, the issues she 
discusses give an impression of bricohge\ as if 
collecwd over the yearsi Aconfosll^sysfem of • 
, cross-rcfcrcncc runs back and forth ip other 
critics and researchers', working as a kind of 
, highly; conscious free assodatldn. Ragland- > 
: Sullivan.aho seems to think, probably in view 
^ Oftcoeni critidsms of psychoanalysis, that she 
must cominually bring In empirical research En 
support of UcMi's. Rridiii^ “to •forestall a 
pragnmiicalfy-oriented reeder who iwuld ;«■: , 
jeet out. of hahd;.LadBn*s /tjKeprctieal-philp-''. 
sophiCaLmelliddsofjhquiryforiackdfftm 
inductive *prodr'*;> -But: ihc prisgti^ilcalfy ' 
rtiinded; toadpr is mbre likefy to be iwt. Jif ifian' ; 
*on over. Whal is geimrall/tbe'-ii^ 
there is only a lenupiis bonnectlon tetwfeehiHo 
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some of his colleagues have objected that these 
ideas are not part of the true Vygotskian tradi- 
tion. A more serious objection, however, is 
that they suffer from the same vagueness. 
Modern Vygotskians must come to terms with 
the impact of computation on conceptions of 
the mind. Iliey must offer an explicit theory 
that can be modelled in a computer program in 
the same way that one can model, say, the 
economy, or the weather, or quantum elec- 
trodynamics. No Marxist psychology is likely 
to meet this demand, and Vygotsky’s grand 
theory will probably not be followed by 


another in the foreseeable future. 

The last years of Vygotsky’s life wcreaiMjK 
round of ifenzied work, terrifying sdackstf 
coughing and bleeding, and exhaustion-apn 
tern now thankfully remote from us, but a 
femiliar from the accounts of other herokw 
tims of tuberculosis. He died in 8 Moscoi 
sanatorium in 1934; he was thirty^ewiij^in 
old. Had he lived he might have shared tbefu< 
of some of his colleagues: his deatb n 
perhaps the best-timed event in Russiu 
psychology. Soon afterwards, his work ni 
banned. 




brings in as support. For instance, the fact that 
neonates have keen and imitative perceptual 
abilities can hardly be taken as ^'vindication*! of 
L.acan’s theoiy that the beginnings of identity 
are founded in a composite of images, sounds 
and other sensory responses that merge the 
internal with the external. This is no more than 
circumstantial evidence which could equally 
well be' encompassed within other theories, 
even a Skinnerian one. It is in any case pre- 
mature to claim that empirical findings at the • 
level we now have them can bear out the 
theory. 

On the other hand, Ragland-'Sullivan dis- 
misses somewhat cursorily those theorists who 
have reread Freud and Lacan In more radical 
ways (Julia Kristeva, Gilles Deleuze and Fdlix 
Guattari) and orient them towards social hope 
rather than dour scepticism. In her final chap- 
ter, however, she wants to show that the inser- 
tion of the subject into the law of language does 
not mean that it cannot struggle for freedom in 
a parHcuIar society and that Ucan’s thought 
can give os "the basis of a new theory On which 
to continue the re-writing of woman’s and 
man's history**. 

Hers Is an inlerestihg and courageous book, 
which will itself provoke further controversy 
uncompromising chanipipnriiip 

By. contrast Vk Workk of Jacques Lacan . 
ap^ars, somewhat cauUous and circumspect, • 
nsif aiuioiis to promote Lacan Without givins 
offence to anyone, Bice Benvenuto and 
: in agrtoment ' 

about their evaluation of Lacah’s-contribution: ! 

BMinJfifi ***‘^‘i*®‘ ‘heir objections are levelled i , 

against his autocratic staiiceir, both theory and ; 
practice rather than channelled. ihio Kiiousi 
.en^genients with'his; thciory!. ' ' 

^ UpHke, 

^ thought III linear farmvbeginnlng w(th hi^ work .* 
qnparanpidpswh^^^^ 

his sejnlnal-to feminine, sexuality, BneordAti 

deal - 

chronologically wi|)i major aspects 'Of his Work- 

froiii both ' 

: Freudian.theorvi Oiih-i 

■ nn -dbjdcNvl 


pre-verbal mother-child relationship, anJ 1 1 
potential one in Freud which concentrates u | 
the triangular structure of the complex and Ik | 
way the different types of relation between ik ; 
three terms- father, mother, child-are inw 
nalized in the psyche, becoming for Fretid (k i 
nuclear complex of the neuroses and canjiq : 
with it such phantasies as seduction, priori 
scene and castration. For Lacan ihe Oedip^ | 
complex has not three but four terms. Nfito 
the mother nor the father can completely*-, 
fine the child, but its always provisional ld«d 
ty, or subjectivity, as Lacan would 
depends on its insertion into a signifyin|tp 
tern which is already there and predetepniD^ 
subject’s place in language and desire. Ik 
fourth term in Lacan's Ocdipal system 
phallus, as the signifier around which ^ 
one’s desire circulates, including the 
For it is one of the cornerstones of 
theory that the phallusis not to be equaled^ 
the penis, and hence, in theory at any ml* J 
also the father’s problem. According to^ 
the phallus is the signifier of 
since it is the mother’s lack of it which w 
it into a phantasy-object for any humao 
ject, whatever their biological gejidcr. 

It is one of the several merits ; 

that it manages to make the 
of psychoanalytic notions appear mtel^ 
and reasonably persuasive; Like 

Sullivan, the authors approve of 

' terest in going outside thebpundariesoj j 
al practice to other disciplines in 

■ philosophy in particular in, order to lorw j 

■ and advance his theories. The i 

psrtoftheirbook deals with 

sexual desire and its relation to 
chaptbrs declared by the authors, who- ^ j 
Ragland-SuUivan - are uneasy 1 

'.quishing Lacan's own style, to 
V spirit of his writing than the rest, thoug _ ^ 
puzzling; as they certainly do not meK , jjj, 
his tiotorious puns auti'non'S®^.J^Jlj i 
rather follow and gloss tkje niostor ^ I 
, However, this is a well-d^ahized^ ^ ^ | 
-cerned In'a modest way with the ^ 
:;Lacanianism as a whole, about 
and informatlvei The two books 
-, read alon^lde each other M 4. 


Mar tha Nussbaum 

miSMURDOCH 

Acastos 

^ 12Spp.Cliatto and Windus. £8.95. 

07011 31)326 

: iQ pjgto's phaedo, Socrates’ friends arrive at 

■ his cell expecting to feel pity and grief at the 
death of a beloved friend. Instead they find 

• themselves engaging in philosophical argu- 
ment. Dialogue wth Socrates leads them away 
' from personal concerns to a detached search 
forgeneral truths. Traditional tragic emotions 
come to seem inappropriate: Phaedo notices 
with surprise his own lack of pity; Apollodorus 
is reproved for his “womanish’' grief. Through 
' (he drama of philosophical reason, these peo- 
ple transcend drama. If we read well, we too 
^ are led out of our private concerns into the 
trapersonal realm of intellect. Plato hertfbor- 
I rows drama's power to enliven the reader, who 
j can receive nothing as from an authority, but 
’ must, like the characters, puzzle out for him or 
! herself what the truth might be. He also draws 
on drama's power to depict the motivations 
behind a claim, the connections of a position 
with a way of Ufe. But In the process he repudi- 
: atesdrama: forhetellsusthatifweattend truly 
to the world we will not care about the personal 
f and transient things that now give rise to.blind- 
I ing grief and passionate desire, the stuff of 
i drama. We will instead commit ourselves to 
^ reason's search for stable and knowable forms. 
i - The dialogue shows us literature overcoming 
■y itself. 

Uis easy to see why Iris Murdoch might be 
:i drawn to the idea of writing philosophy as 
[, Platonic dialogue. Throughout her work she 
[ has insisted I hat our besetting vice is our obses- 
i sion with the personal, which mires us in fan- 
jj! lasy, preventing our ascent to an objective, 
i loWog vision of good. “Egoistic fantasy", the 
I delusions of love, these need to be cut through 
> by a dialectical practice that will free the soul 

■ from constraint and lead it to impersonal love, 
r We would expect a Murdochian dialogue to 
r; preserve concern for particular people and 


things, and not to follow Plato when he insists 
that we ought to see particulars simply as parti- 
cipants in universal forms. But vision of parti- 
cularity need not be personalized vision: and 
since for Murdoch all true vision is free of 
subjective interest, she is just as ready ns Plato 
to urge us towards impersonality. 

It is, then, with eagerness that we turn to 
Acastos. We expect to find here (he working 
out of Platonic ideas about the relation be- 
tween philosophy and its literary form; and to 
find embodied in this form some rich and chal- 
lenging Platonist arguments. We look, too, for 
an acknowledgement, by a writer who has per- 
sistently denied that her literary and philo- 
sophical activities have any important common 
link, that there is, after all, a fruitful rela- 
tionship between them. On almost every level, 
our expectations are disappointed. 

The slim volume contains no introduction 
and two brief dialogues. The first, “Art and 
Eros", depicts a conversation between Soc- 
rates and several friends about the definition of 
art. Callistos defines art as a schematic copying 
of nature. Acastos proposes, instead, that 
(good) art is a loving vision of reality. Mantias 
speaks of art’s social usefulness. All these 
accounts are criticized by Socrates, who then 
inserts some observations about metaphysical 
realism and the nature of language. The young 
Plato bursts in with a passionate denunciation 
of art for Its power to nourish baneful fantasy 
and promote an acceptance of imperfection. 
Socrates (who here resembles Aristotle) 
argues that our goal should be not absolute 
good, but the human good, and that good art 
has a valuable role to play in showing us that. 

The dialogue on religion, “Above ihe 
Gods", depicts an argument among a rational- 
ist who holds that religion is simply a primitive, 
though socially useful, form of morality; a 
proto-Marxist who attacks religion as a drug 
that makes people resist social change; Acas- 
tos, who urges us to see religion as a perpetual 
effort to take up a humble, unselfish vision of 
the world as a whole; an embarrassingly carica- 
tured slave, who loves his God and asks no 
questions; and Socrates and Plato, who have 
the same views as before. Alcibiades puts in a 


Arranging for Utopia 


Trevor J. Saunders 

GEORGE KLOSKO 

. Tb« Development of Plato’s Political Theory 
. 263pp. Methuen. £15 (paperback, £6.95). 
0(16386601 

- Plato k outrageous, and knew it. His political 
position is calculated to' raise the blood- 
pressure of every pragmatist and every liberal. 
He held that to political problems there are 
nght answers and there are wrong answers. 
The right answers are certain: they are the fruit 
■ of the advanced knowledge, to be won by an 
|Dtel)ectual 6 iite, of the structure of reality, and 
w particular of human nature and the essenre 
of moral values. Therefore, as he puts it in the 
^fpub/ic, let philosophers become kings, or 
f kings philosophers. 

5 utopianism, you, may think. Not a 

Plato is utterly serious; and he makes it 
clear that oiice the right, answers are 
known, , he Js npt prepared to tolerate the 
J. wrong ones, Urgent persuasion, pressure and 
1 i ?ven force .will be justified in the interests of 
; y^nforniity; and moral training of an appropri- 
kind, brooking no rival, will assume a 
political role. . 


brief appearance, speaking rather like a deca- 
dent Christ Church undcrgradu.itc, imagined 
by the Daily Mirror. He addresses Socrates as 
“Pusskins". Pluto threatens to kill him. 
Socrates objects; “You ciin'i kill ideas, you 
must learn lo think.'' 

These dialogues, sadly, have not learned. 
They do not know whui Murdoch knows ubout 
(he power of thought contained in the literary 
imaginatioii; and they do not go far as argu- 
ment. The trouble begins with their Grcek- 
ness. Plato's characters were his near contem- 
poraries: their speech, their political concerns, 
their ideas, all w-ould have had a lively im- 
mediacy for his audience. And because the 
scmi-fictional world he creates is realized with 
marvellous consistency and thorougliness of 
vision, (hey can, in a different way, be near to 
us as well. Murdoch's Greek world is imagined 
half-heartedly. It is neither Greek nor contem- 
porary, nor any interesting combination of the 
two. Many aspects of this world can be under- 
stood only as ancient. Indeed, to follow the 
dialogues one needs a reasonable knowledge 
of Greek history- and of Plato, since there are 
many casual, cryptic allusions (o his argu- 
ments. But a reader who has thought about the 
Tlicory of Forms, or Ihe image of the cave, or 
the other less famous material Murdoch mines, 
will feci that little has been done to illuminate 
the ideas. On the other hand, there is much 
here that can have no connection with Greece 
or Plato: for example, casual reference to pre- 
scriptivism; to current controversies over 
pornography: to arguments about the nesthctic 
status of objeis trouvds. All this convinces us 
that we arc, after all, in a twentieth-century 
world. Yet little is done to explore these con- 
temporary issues either. We come away feeling 
that the intellectual fun of these pieces is 
bought cheaply, as a series of in-jokes. How 
cute that a Greek boy should know G. E. 
Moore's reply to scepticism. How amusing that 
Socrates should invent (as R. M. Hare, after 
all, once said he did) Hare's prescriptive 
analysis of evaluative discourse. 

The trouble is graver still when we consider 
that the central notions in these two pieces 
were understood by the Greeks in a way very 


takes them to be a reaction against the 
ibu»/L ‘"'’*)***‘’t«alist account given by 

'^0 man, held Socrates witn uuci 
' hethink^isbadforhimin 

Sin he thinks is good: idvery, 

h® f.Iie result ofsome'pro- 
jlyilJ' ^^latlorf.^^ belief iu whiat 
^osko ^ll^ “mofal autpnoihy*’. Each person 
: : ohjdcijvely gqod, rnaster it Intel- 

if JS, ^'^Happly it in his own cart; for 

Sodnitic paradox, is 


different from niirs. Murdoch's characters, like 
us but unlike the Greeks, speak of “art" and 
“the uris"; (hey puzzle over (he definition nf 
art. Yet at Ihe same lime they cite Greek exam- 
ples and seem to believe that dramatic per- 
formniiL-c is a part of civic religion - an idea 
foreign to us. Whose concept is being investi- 
gnteil here? Again, religion is discussed using 
Greek examples and some Greek concepts. 
But the characters assume that religion is a 
matter of believing in something and of having 
certain sorts of inner personal experiences, in- 
volving, perhaps, a god". They eas- 

ily refer to the entirely non-Greek virtue of 
humility. (They even debate the modernizu- 
tion of tlie language of traditionnl liturgy - here 
cutencss overwhelms us.) Murdoch's sensibil- 
ity is so resolutely Christian, albeit agnostic, 
that she has no curiosity and no love for the 
Greeks themselves. Her own personal vision, 
ironically, prevents her from seeing them. 

None of this would be fatal if the arguments 
were powerful enough. They arc not. There 
arc too many characters, conversing too half- 
heartedly. The ideas that emerge have been 
hotter argued in The Sovereignty of Onod, and 
even in the lesser The Fire and the Sun. What is 
more, (hey have been better worked out, in u 
truly Platonic spirit, in ihc best of Murdoch's 
novels, such as The Bell and The Black Prince. 
In those fully imagined works we do see her 
philosophical ideas about religion, art, moral- 
ity and desire unfolding through Ihc lives and 
conversations of men and women for whom 
these ideas have the importance of life ilself. 
When we rend The BeWs contrasting speeches 
about morality, we know out of what troubled 
histories these thoughts emerge, and how they 
inform, in turn, those histories. And in work- 
ing through the tlioughls we are ourselves 
made intellectually and emotionally attentive. 
Our concern for the characters and tlieir world 
makes us attempt a clearer vision of our own. 

That is how a literary work enn be a Platonic 
dialogue. "Art and Eros’’ and “Above Ihe 
Gods", despite the philosophical value of their 
basic conceptions, are not Platonic dialogues. 
Their failure of thought is a failure of 
imagination. 


.■.icauuiungsiueeacnuiiiBi - ' • “ w 

commitment. to the theory: virtue Is heippim^,; 

B ighbraifce, leads-fe 


misery. Klosko aigues that this theory “substit- 
utes logic for psychology”, and that it leaves 
.unexplained “the phenomenon of psychological 
conflict" (“video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor”, in Ovid's words). Plato, therefore, dis- 
satisfied with the Socratic intellectualism. 
worked out a new psychology, which recog- 
nized the role of emotions and appetites in 
decision-making, and treated them as distinct 
from and often in conflict with reason, but 
ideally controlled by it and subserving it. 

The political importance of such an analysis 
is incalculable. It is all too easy to obrtrve tbe 
actions of our fellow men and conclude that 
few have souls under the control of reason : that 
those few ought by dint of superior moral 
knowledge to rule the rest: arid that the man- 
agement of the passions and appetites of ihe 
ruled is a prime concern of politics. A persua- 
sive psychology meshfes with an authoritarian 
political programme. 

So far so lengthy: on moral psychology 
Klosko goes into surprising detail. But there, 
are turbulent waters here, both of philosophy 
and of history, and at times Klosko’s canoe 
looks in danger of capsizing. If Socrates really 
was an out-and-out intellecluaHst who paid 
“almost no attention . . . lo the need to control 
desire”, why did he take pains to school his 
own appetites so very thoroughly? Presumably 
because he thought of them ai importing poor 
iudgmenis, which compete with better ones; 
and such “psychological conflict" he would 
naturally have supposed to inipede the attain- 
..ment of higher moral knowledge. On« 

' ‘ is fock- 

echieved, however, ttiai Miuniw^o. 
firm, and shows Infambly what is morally best; 
it cannot be shaken by the fallacies suggested 
by unruly appetites. , Plato’s theory of the di- 
vided soul conveys essentially the same polnl. 
If this 'story is rlghi, then the "development 
in bis Ihought Is not ,a disapeeraent with 
Socrates, but an elaboratidn end deepening of 
, his fundameniaj insight. . ; • v • , , - ; •• • ; 
> ■ Bht ^hd nialil' of KfosWs , pre- 


occupation with psychology and moral training 
is that it detracts from the function of the book 
as an account of Plato's politics. By the time he 
has supplied summaries of Plato's changing 
views on metaphysics, epistemology and divers 
other topics, and indicated their connections 
with politics, the total of prolegomena has 
grown out of proportion to the space devoted 
to the ostensible subject of the book. To be 
sure, to understand anything in Plato one has 
to understand everything, so intricately inte- 
grated is his thought. One can see Klosk'o’s 
difficulties: they face every writer on Plato. So 
let us applaud his attempt at synthesis, but 
recognize that he gives us neither a balanced 
description of Plato's thought as a whole, nor a 
complete discussion of all aspects of his 
psychology, nor the specialized treatment of 
his purely political ideas whfcli is so badly 
needed. As he frankly admits, his book is only 
a “partial” remedy for the lack of an uprto-date 
account to replace Ernest Barker's Greek Poli- 
tical Theory: Plato and his predechsors, a 
grand book in its own way, but now nearly 
seventy years old. 

Within his self-imposed limiiSi Klosko 
handles political and constitutional questions 
skilfully enough. He mixes rdsumd and cx- 
planniion in sensible proportions, and his 
assessments. are judicious and well-informed. 
But the limits aire severe. How can .he hope to 
(lb justice to the Law;, Plato’s last and most 
political work, which is even longer than (he 
Republic, ill rprty-four pages? He omits or 
skims over a good deal: for instance, the care- 
fully contrived arrangements for getting Ihe 
I L T itnnia under way, ihe apparent 

• “seebno-UBM v.„.r- 

recognition qf ihe'need for the aulhormes lu 
undertake sociological research, (lie advarjeed 
non-vindictive penology designed to “cure" 

. the drimlnal, and various Important and 
salutary Innovations in legal procedure. . . 

Taken in isolatipn, manyof Plato’s measures 
In (be LaiHS Are .iu fact perfectly palatable 
' tp ifeerai sentiment. He .admits to having 


abandoned hope of finding men who are 
virtuous enou^ to be entrusted with the 
absolute power he conferred on the Guardians 
in the Republic, and even makes certain 
concessions to democracy. So may a sadder 
and a wiser Plato be greeted as a recruit, albeit 
reluctant, to the camp of pragmatic and 
piecemeal social engineers? In a sense, yes; for 
an authoritBriun at bay and forced to com- 
promise is a pragmatist of a kind. But in the 
Laws Plato continues to maintain a strong 
authoritarian thrust, arid exhibits a constant 
tension between what he would like to achieve 
or impose, and what he thinks be has to 
concede of even encourage in the interests of 
getting anything done at all. This tension, 
which is at the plumb centre of his political 
thought, is indeed noticed in KJosko's work, 
but does not receive the comprehensive and 
detailed analysis that would be so revealing. 

Karl Popper, in 77>e Open Society and Us 
Enemies^ trounced utopianism, and especially 
Plato’s, tvith passion. He made one realize why 
Plato matters. Klosko naturally discusses this 
issue, though again with the unfortunate brev- 
ity dictated by the curious economy of his 
book. I think he will leave his readers unen- 
gaged. without that mixture of excitement and 
alarm which they ought to feel on encountering 
the world's first and most radical professor of 

^litics. 

77ie Ren<f/i of Grand Theory in Ihe Human 
Sciences (21Spp. Cambridge University Press. 
£17.50; paperback, £5.95. 0 521 26692 0) is a 
collection of new essays, each of which focuses 
on individual thinkers - CJadamer, Derrida, 
Foucault, Kuhti, Rawls, Habermas, Althusser. 
1 Avl-Strauss and iheAnMu/rs historians- wlio 

fthnul a shift 

have been influential in DnngiuK ... 
away from positivist idcals.of the explanation 
of human behaviour towards a more hermen- 
euUc approach 16 the searcli for “a sys- 
tematic theory of 'the nature, of man and 
society',”. Tlie . editor, .Quentin -SkinnoTt 
provides an introduction. 
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The long-term endgame 


J. E. Spence 
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“South Africa after apartheid" is now a famil- 
iar theme of international academic confer- 
ences;and a more apocalyptic version has been 
a central preoccupation in novels by Nadine 
Gordimer, J. M. Coetzee and others. Social 
scientists-on the evidence of at least two of the 
books under review - have now caught up with 
Clicir literary counterparts: both Heribert 
Adam and Kogila Moodley in South Africa 
wihout Apartheid: Dismantting raclai domma~ 
lion and Robin Cohen in Endgame in South 
Africa? provide the reader with a blend of 
analysis and prediction about what the future 
might bring. Each acknowledges that the 
traumatic events of the past two years repre- 
sent a lurning-poini in relations between black 
and white. “Gone", remark Adam and Mood- 
ley, “are the confident dogmatism and ideolog- 
ical solidarity of the Verwoerdian era", while 
Cohen argues that “for the Hist time since the 
accession to power by the Nationalist Party in 
1948, the political initiative has been wrested 
from the hands of the government and passed 
to those who oppose (he system'*. 

Both agreei too, that the. current unrest is 
qualitatively different from the 'events of. 
Shacpeville in 1960 and Soweto in 1976: black 
militancy is more widespread, embracing rural 
as well as urban areu; "the 1980s revolt", . 
according to Adam and Moodley, “has a niore 
political and revolutionary thrust"; the banned 
African National Congress has gdned legi- • 
Hmacy and credibility both at home and abroad ] 
as a major political force; finally, ;a powerful 

• tradeuniorimbvementnowexisls.asar^Ult.of , 
whi(^ “coercive military ppwer caniiot secure 

■ individual productivity or prewnt consutner 
qnd industrial action". , 

Cohen, however, takes issue with Adam's 
].< earlier Work, and describes him as a "top-down 
" theorist". In his widely qubtcci Modernising 

■ flacial Domination (written in 1971 , when the 
South African Stale appeared invulnerable to ' 

; , Internal end external pressure), Adam: had 
. plawtl his faith in llib technocratic, prngn^iv^ 
diiCeof Afriicanm who emerged in the 19^' 

■ in' buriness, ilie' professioris and ilie higher 
reaches of the ciril service: This group, he 
argued, was "an increasingiy unshokenble 
oligarchy." capable 01" internal libeTallzntioh \ 

• through . a ' proce» of gradual d^raciaUzqtion ' 
phd economic emneessions, .which "falsify the \ 

j ' (usumptlpn that mounting inierna) ccnslonwill < 
make a violent 'revolutionary change InevK^ ; 
. able*^. l^^ ^Sputh ■ 

.;y,.bu wHitoW Apariheidi 

however, it is readily ranceded that "there is a 
now quahty fo the opposition that technocratic ; 
policy could hot anticipate", and that “thc i 
tedmpcraiic vision of rabial reform is teiir^ 
for ultimate failure if It continues to linder^'l 
estimate : the need for acceptuMe : p0HH<^ | 
‘ incoiporatLon-inolheryvnrcUi^fortlWge^^ 


ubnliton of apartheid". 

The obstacles in the way of this objective 
remain formidable: neither Colicn nor Adam 
and Moodley foresee the “endgame" in terms 
of a "single cutnclysmic event". Rather, Cohen 
secs South Africa ds "in the beginnings of a 
new long-term unstable equilibrium, such 
as that obtaining in Northern Ireland or 
Lebanon", which Ls likely to be characterized 
by “unfocused (and more directed) violence, 
urban disorder, mass struggle, stale brutality 
and economic crisis". For Adam and Moodley, 
"the formidable legacy of mobilized {Afrik- 
aner] ethnicity still blocks any individualistic, 
nonracial form of government, and is likely to 
continue to sabotage liberal, univcrsalistic 
political incorporation for a long time to 
come”. 

Neither volume makes any detailed refer- 
ence to the significance of outside pressures as 
a catalyst of change, though Cohen cites the 
campaign for dive.stmenl in Europe and the 
United States as evidence that South Africa 
cannot expect a return to the earlier status quo. 
Adam and Moodley do, however, have perti- 
nent tilings to say about the role of the business 
community in South Africa, which are espe- 
cially topical given the widespread belief that 
economic sanctions - whether selective or 
cainprchensivc - will galvanize South Africa’s 
industrial nnd commercial dlite into irresistible 
pressure on the State to change course before 
the economy collapses beyond hope of repair. 

They carefully distinguish between the con- 
flicting interests and aspirations of those in- 
volved in agriculture, mining and manufactur- 
ing, and suggest three options that might be 
taken if "business can act conceitedly and with 
clout". Tliey rule out the possibility of support 
for Slate repression on the grounds that it 
would “increase Black alienation and inter- 
national isolation . , . [and because] mass rage 
has Hie capacity to wreak havoc in an advanced 
industrial economy". The second option is an 
alliance of the business community with the 
black nationalist opposition, promoting the 
“exchange of Afrikaner political power with 
African political hegemony" - an interesting 
hypothesis in view of the recent pilgrimage of 
prominent industrialists to Lusalu In search of 
enlightenment on ANC economic policy. The 
difficulty with this option is that "business . , . 
provides neither direction nor prescription for 
how a stubborn Afrikaner hegemony can be 
dislodged peacefully . , . . Capitalist cost-be- 
nefit calculations fail with power centra such 
os the bureaucracy and the security forces." 
Finally, they allude to the possibility of an 
alliance between' capitalism and the unions on 
the grounds that the latter ' are cimantly 
"ambivalent partners of reform rather than re- 
volution". 

Nevertheless, Adam and Moodley are cau- 
tious, rightly, in their assessment of the busi- 
ness community's ability to play a creative poli- 
tical role, for its members have not "developed 
a political style and corporate culture con- 
ducive to concerted planning or lobbying". 
Inde^, their record in the past has beein ambi- 
yaleiit, to say the least, embracing a pact with 
.^vemment in the early 1980s based on a faith 
in the Virtues of technocratic reform, and sup- 
;.po^ for the’ tricameral ronstifotion which 
poiaiedly excluded black participation in 
central government. 

That the business 61ite haVe had an influence 
on government policy cannot, of course, be 
denied: the rdaxation of influx control, the 
li(dng of restrictions on trade union activity, 
ihe'decision to grant leasehold and property 
rights to selected categories of urban blaclu are 
all examples of reforms, in part instigated by 
business pressure (aridj to be fair, by cxtdrnal 
coheerh as wdU).' Biit whether the South Afri- - 
can Stale will respond brt ;fln Issiie asi fjun- 
dainenlal as the incor|i6fation of the bjkck 
; majority Into (he central prgabs bfpDwdi; ls -» Ih . 

. terms, of the Adaoi/and'MOocjley' analysis -^ 
jfeijquriy open to . 

A brief review can only do scinhr hwis-r « 

to-. 

these fwb bpQks. Both provide a . 
deialled-expliihaiioh of the mechanisms which 
sustafo apartheid; Coheii; in particiilar^diia)^’ 
frujtftiUy on thb' wprk, bjr human gedgriphers: 
;on the relationship bebVeeh s^(liil patfojhs: 
:nnd social relaffohs, liis bphfedcitfe^ abtdW 
of the .roie o(:|dqpI6gy is 'ptfere^ 

InelMlal.' ' j'.'A* -li' . 


social control effected through a repressive 
Stale apparatus and the strategy of co-opting 
potential allies in the black community. Adam 
and Moodley's discussion of the ethnic factor 
in South Afeican politics also deserves com- 
mend.'ition, and all three writers- perhaps sur- 
prisingly - display a cautious optimism about 
the eventual outcome. For Adam and Mood- 
ley, “it largely depends on white policy choices 
whether ’things have got to get worse before 
they get better'". 

Technocratic pragmatism is not confined 
solely to the civic structure of the State and the 
private sector of the economy. It can be found, 
too, in the upper echelons of the South African 
Defence Force and is in large part the product 
of P. W. Botha's manogerial revolution in the 
armed services during his tenure as Minister of 
Defence (1966-78). This thesis is well de- 
veloped in Kenneth W. Grundy's book The 
Militarization of South African Politics, an ex- 
panded and updated version of a Bradlow pap- 
er commissioned in 1983 by the South African 
Institute of International Affairs. In its original 
formulation, Grundy's paper on the rise of the 
South African security establishment pro- 
voked the government into a hastily convened 
press conference to deny the substance of the 
author's conclusions. As he remarks, “we had 
touched a raw nerve". 

Grundy correctly focuses on the crucial role 
of the State Security Council, in which senior 
ministers and military personnel, under the 
chairmanship of the State President, test the 
relevance and efficacy of policy - whether so- 
cial, economic, strategic or foreign - against 
the requirements of national security. The 
commitment to a "total strategy" to cope with 
the perceived threat of a “total onslaught" by 
the forces of revolutionary communism has 
been translated into day-to-day policy by the 
SSC, in which the senior military have an 
important - though not always decisive - 
influence. 

Grundy warns against assuming a military 
conspiracy at work in the citadels of South 
African power. There is division within the 
armed services: between those who have im- 
bibed the orthodoxies of counter-insurgency 
theory (“winning hearts and minds") and de- 
fine their role as providing a stable and secure 
context in which social and economic reform 
can take root, and those who regard them- 
selves simply as the guardians of law and order 
and who are not inclined to philosophize about 
the long-term political significance of what 
they do. Grundy also stresses the strength of 
white civic culture as a bulwark against conven- 
tional coup-making by the military, pointing to 
the tension between the Afrikaner's rejection 
of the idea of a professional airmy and his tradi- 
tional preference for a people's army based on 
the Kommando principle. (In this context, 
Cohen argues that the "insensitivity of the 
police and the armed forces to the national and 
international implications of their actions" is 
edn^tent with the "historic acceptance of in- 
itiatives by local officers” - the basis, in fact, of 
■die Kommando'system.) Grundy's analysis of 
the ihiHtarizationoESouth African society, and 
in particular of the impact of militarization on 
the elMtoral system, the media and the eco- 
nomic structures of the State, is especially 
b^igiiul, aAd the book as a. whole deserves a 
Wide readership. 

Neyertheless, there is more to South Africa 
than a raliopalizing technocracy increasingly • 
uncertain about ijs mission, in a society which, 
Adaiq-and Moodley argiie, suffers from “raoi^ 
al bankruptcy and ideological exhaustion". 
;One obvious'aspect has been the' fefusal of 
many |)lacka to accept theirfate as technocratic 
.pawns, in some grand 'design impbaed Upon 
, them,, and an important sou^ of their feslst- 
race to Sjate manipulation is’ the solacei com- 
bffcfedby relirious 
belWi^e Churifbea are ojichne^eciedin iheL 
academic literature on Soqth Africa, 'but here 

at lasilS a VplUm<»,'nf 7^. 

- la- • ' ”i ■ - by'AlM 

^. E^lo which i»6vidM a mdv- 

I raciaL^eaiialltVM ThA* . . 


was intense. The Council came uncU,^ 
from the media, and several pramioewdS^ 
men dissociated themselves Yet, « T 
Vicencio points out. “ft was’nevcriheii 
non o diose involved in publishing 
logical Rationale to have thechurcb«$ 
iKfore its distribution, ft was inleodedto! 
challenge to the churches rather than.^ 
ment o/the churches." A CallfcranSi 
Unjust Rule provides an excellent intnS 
to the moral challenges facing the OiiiZ, 
^uth Africa. When and in whal ) 
airistian refuse his obligations totheSwi 
Boesak, for example, dissects this proman! 
with a wealth of theological leaminiT 
takes the reader through the amttifunis, 
Romans 13: 1-7 (“Let every sou! be ain 
unto the higher powere , . . 
altogether a heartening book, writiut 
scholars who demonstrate their Ckka 
comrnitment and involvement in SoulhAfc 
can politics with impressive dedicatioa. 

Scholarly concern with the day-to-dayaj 
the poor and the depre^d in ^uth Mwil 
also manifest in Crime and PowMsinif 
Africa, a volume covering such divers* Kpjt 
as gangs and family structure in Ca^Tmi 
drugs, the impact of legislation on the m 
liquor trade and the legal control of tsipii 
labour. The contributors are lawyers u 
sociologists with past or present contiedn 
with the Institute of Criminology at (he Ih 
versity of Cape Town. Their combined 
reveal a profound concern with sodai dtpm 
tion and its manifestation in the legal endp: 
deal orders, reminding the reader of UkiU 
and often unacknowledged, contribuiioir 
South Africa’s English^peaking intellecai^ 
to our understanding of South A&ican uden 
and of their attempts to remedy its Ills. 

Roger Omond’s The Apartheid Han^ 
now in its second edition, contains a wealiie 
factual information about South Africa'snd 
policies in operation, ft is usefelly arraojde 
categories for easy reference by those vki^- 
business it is to write and think aboolScd 
Africa, os well as by those who wish 
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Riot and restoration 
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The Assassination of Gaitdit: Public life and 
urban violence in Colombia 
282pp. University of Wisconsin Press. £39. 
0299103609 

JAMES WILLIAM PARK 

Rafael NUAez and the PolUlcs ofColombian 
Regionalism, 186^1886 
304pp. Louisiana State University Press. 
!25.7S. 
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Political violence is no stranger to the Inner city 
ofBogotd. The Palace of Justice building, de- 
vastated in a confrontation between military 
and guerrillas last year, stood on the site of the 
most spectacular urban riot in recent Latin 
American experience. The bogotazo of April 
9 , [948, precipitated by the assassination of the 
popular Liberal leader Jorge Elidcer GaitAn, 
laid waste much of the city centre. Journalists 
from the world press, covering the Ninth 
PanAmerlcan Conference attended by Gener- 
al George Marshall, compared the scene to the 
London Blitz. Elected Latin American lead- 
ers, like the Conservative president of Col- 
ombia Mariano OspinaPdrez, took advantage 
of the 9 de abril to press upon visiting United 
Slates delegates the urgency of a Marshall Aid 
programme for Latin America. Observing the 
international transition from the Second 
World War to the Cold War, Ospina and his 
allies magnified Communist participation in 
the riot, for American consumption. 

Ye! Marshall Aid was not forthcoming, and 
the idea was shelved until recently, when 
Henry Kissinger revived it. The Ospina gov- 
ernment survived (he challenge by recruiting 
conciliatory Liberals who demobilized a pre- 
; dominantly gaitanisM urban populace. The 


Communist party remained a secondary actor 
in national politics, subject to intermittent 
harassment and, from 1949, victim to fratrici- 
dal debate over the relative merits of evolu- 
tionary and revolutionary paths to socialism. 
Meanwhile, political violence, both urban and 
rural, continued: and both the Conservative 
and Liberal parties were divided between war 
factions extolling the cleansing powers of vio- 
lence and peace factions proclaiming the de- 
sirability of national reconciliation and the im- 
perative of security in the coffee export sector. 

Himself the son of a hardware store manager 
in downtown Bogotd, Herbert Braun sets out 
to recapture the circumstances and character 
of the bogotazo i n The Assassination of Gaitdn: 
Public life and urban violence in Colombia. 
Braun’s analysis of the urban crowd - a subject 
neglected by historians of non-European 
societies - is particularly fruitful. He comple- 
ments conventional sources- press, diplomatic 
and the official investigation into the assassina- 
tioD - by interviews with business men , govern- 
ment and gaitanista leaders, policemen, 
priests, soldiers, Red Cross volunteers, on 
amateur film-maker and a professionol photo- 
grapher, though no informant who would 
admit to having rioted came forward when the 
interviews were conducted in 1979-80, The rio- 
ters wreaked their vengeance not on the sym- 
bols of international and national capitalism, 
not even on the Jockey and Gun Clubs, but on 
well-established targets like drink and clothing 
stores. When the rumour spread that Francoist 
clergy were shooting rioters from church- 
towers, churches and clerical educational es- 
tablishments were also attacked, so that the 
largest single claim for damages after the riot 
came from the Congregacidn de Hermanos de 
ias Escuclas Crlstianas. Braun’s study will be of 
interest to students of comparative urban poli- 
tics as well as of Latin American history. His 
conclusion that “If ever there was a crowd that 
would substantiate the idea of the disorganized 


Targets of terror 
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behind the inevitably selective and 
sentation of South Africa in the warld'sodi 
Graham Leach, by contrast, has drawn 
extensive experience as the BBCs Stfflin 
Africa radio correspondent to prodoce.i 

South Africa: Noeasypathtopea&,OiX!f^ ' : ANDREW GRAHAM-YOOLL 
of (he country’s politics intended for tb«rtk A Sisle of Fear : Memories of Argentina's 

have neither time nor inclination to (adki ‘ . olghlmare 

vast scholarly literature on the subject. 1k l^p. Eland Books, 53 Eland Road, London 
overseas investor anxious about the SW11SJX.£9.95. 

his assets, and the enquiring visitor, . ^^715 18 

benefit from this graphic and personalai^ | 

Leach is especially good on the populatiooo) ^ 
sis facing South Africa over the long t(t^ 
topic surprisingly neglected by bolhCoto^ 

Adam and Moodley. He writes, 
revolution In tlie country may or may 
pen - only a fool would predict. But the 
tion which iv/7f take place wncenistlwD^J 
of people who will be living in ^ 
come the twenty-first century." 
port by the Department of Health and 
(which allegedly “stunned" P. W. 
reminds us that in the year 2000 IM 


[) Will be 7 to 1* in lool'ing for, The car speeds off. 

1 and in 2040 17 to 1 ’ This cleariy has ffrf The walker was Andrew Graham- Yooll, at 
1, and in 2040, 17 to 1. Jmic, ^ political editor of the Buenos Aires 


while ratio will be 7 to 1 ; in 2020 it 
1, and in 2040, 17 to 1. This cleariy h«^ . 

foundimplicationsforsfraregicso(®^ijft: , j i 

frfti Argentloa’s Englisfa-language daily. 


trol and technocratic manipulatlcm 
South Africa finally abandons ° 
negotiation in favour of buying ^ 

Srhitli in Rhodesia in 1965, it will s 


Cry justice: Prayers, ? 

from South Africa has been compi^^^ 
W. de Gruchy (126pp. CpUin®' 


Grechy (126pp 


A man is walking In the streets of Buenos 
s Aires. An unmarked car suddenly draws 
: sbreastofhim.Itls instantly recognizedas one 
•; of Ae Ford Falcons favoured by the military 
ri^me's snatch groups, the starting-point of a 
“disappearance". The walker, panic-stricken, 
ADempts to look unconcerned. The car adjusts 
ks speed to his, and its occupants spend a long 
while carefully scrutinizing the walker. Sud- 
denly, the one closest to the pavement loudly 
announces that this is not the. man they are 


; ^hich had made a name for itself as an indc; 
faugable reporter of human rights abuses in 
days when most of the local press had been 
into silence. The background to the 
precious mtle time will, in ^ Wcnc w« the campaign of annihilation de- 

J. country's military rulers a^^nst 
^ft-Wing ^subversives, their collaboraloia and 


%ltikcwami'‘; a campaign which left a irnilpf 
v; more lhan 9,1)^, •“disappeared'* - mostly ex- 





a?^0qd5998867). 

irtlrpducUon,. Professor de f. Ito, .■ 

^siages on a suctessipn Tliat.single Kene, portrayed on the dust- 

devotionalanthologyapproj)n«lew_ ^ Pwer of4 pfFem, is perhaps also the hist 

eitheirbyjncUviduateorincominunit)^^ 1’ IWte 

*om'theBlbIe,poinls>yninsan«L •; Itseif .was on the 

tunes orinfedi including “Nkosi SIk'l .’2 % Li! ' ,of.its';bgld stand.in defence of , 

k™ ara.;“ with its- 

■ButhvlAvi Allan rinshcnt Alan • 

BtuteirMbuyiseni Oswaid'MlsDalij ^ by the samd brutal repres- 

Wve and many others are 

p^frfok'HoioV anct Desmond ;. 

the' foreword.? i i . » t L'. • * • r' :-i 


and normicss character of violence, riots and 
collective behaviour, the crowd of the nueve de 
abril would be the one" is carefully substanti- 
ated in a persuasive and wcll-writicn book. 

The hook is fascinating also where Bniun 
sets out to recapture the character of the small 
city of the I930&und40s. BogotA, a city now of 
about S million people, had u population of 
235,000 in 1928, rising to 628,000 in 19SL. Like 
other radical Liberal ideologues in Latin 
America before him (Josd Marti, in Cuba, 
most significantly) GaitAn embodied the 
aspirations of small property-owners. His 
objective of ,i modestly prosperous and equit- 
able society, without extremes of wealth, in 
which small property-owners would enjoy ac- 
cess to capital, seemed realistic in the 1940s. So 
too did his aims of further demoerntizntion and 
enlarged participation in a polity whose demo- 
cratic institutions and rituals were well estab- 
lished, but were also the instruments of a self- 
selecting, if not rigid, Alitc. GaitAn rejected 
notions of class struggle, seeking instead the 
restoration of bonds of reciprocity and co- 
operation between workers nnd capitalists, 
who, as the market economy had expanded, 
had turned their backs on (he workers. 

The us.snssinaiion of GnilAn restored the 
dominant mode of gcnticmnniy bargutning be- 
tween and within Conservative nnd Liberal 
dlites in Colombia. Despite the interruptions 
of the fest of the civil wnrs (that of (he mil dfas 
between 1899 and 1902) and n relatively benign 
military rAgime between 1953 and 1957, a sys- 
tem of cofjvivericiahas prevailed in Colombian 
politics, and was reaffirmed earlier this year by 
the presidential elections in May. James Wil- 
liam Park's Rafael NAfwz and the Politics- of 
Colombian Regionalism, 1863^1886 is well 
timed, since it coincides with the centenary of 
the 1886 Constitution, which, several times 
amended, has underpinned the most durable, 
if imperfect and often tenuous, liberal demo- 
cracy in Latin America. The problem ul 
national organization and consolidation in the 
aftermath of independence was long neg- 


lected, especially by Africanists ovcr-snnguine 
in their predictions about the consequences of 
decolonization. But now a substantial histor- 
iography, to which such scholars as Diivid 
Biishncll, Tulio Halpertn Donghi, Charles 
I lalu ami John Lynch have contributed, ad- 
dresses the problem of creating a viable nation- 
stHlc in large underpopulated countries, held 
together by inefficient networks of mule- 
trains, a formal commitment to Roman Catho- 
licism and the need to pursue an effective 
international diplomacy. 

The political career of Ndfiez embraces the 
main solutions to these problems. As a dele- 
gate at the Rionegro Convention, he took a 
part in formulating the federalist constitution 
of 1863, which dccentrnlizcd power to the 
point of crippling central government, devolv- 
ing sovereignty even in foreign policy and de- 
fence to the state governments, and abolishing 
capital punishment while declaring inviolate 
the individual's right to trade in weapons and 
possess them in peacetime. The adverse con- 
sequences of doctrinaire federnlism caused 
Ndiiez, etecied to the presidency in 1880, to 
revise his views; and the 1886 constitution 
embodied his recognition of the urgency of 
reconciling n degree of regional and local au- 
thority with n central govcrnnienl capable of 
pursuing an effective intcr-rcgional transport 
policy and with the power to create a central 
note-issuing bank, so regulating interest rates. 
Ndiiez himself is an excellent subject. Intro- 
spective, sceptical, well travelled and well 
read, u prolific author and journalist, like 
numerous Latin American political leaders of 
the nineteenth century he burc only the most 
supcrficinl rcscinbluncc to European 
stereotypes of the tnuti on horseback. 

Park's book raises essential issues and con- 
tains new material, but has been published 
prematurely in order to meet the centenary 
deadline. His strengths do not compensate for 
its principal weaknesses: a narrative which 
flags too frequently, and the author's failure to 
use a wide range of regional sources. 


ii' both- the editor, 
& OrehamrYooll,: its 

became thefargets of teriorist 
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them into exile. 

That same stand cast Graham-Yooll in a 
most unlikely role; that of a favoured listener 
at clandestine press conferences called by the 
country's two large guerrilla organizations, the 
(Trotskyist) EjArcito Revolucionario del Pueb- 
lo and the (left-wing Peronist) Montoneros. 
He also witnessed the liberation by the Mon- 
toneros of one of their most prominent kidnap 
victims, a man for whom a ransom of millions 
of dollars was paid. Indeed, it is his chapter on 
that episode which has allowed A State of Fear 
to grow out of an earlier version of this book, 
Portrait of an Exile ( 1981). When (he military 
rulers of Argentina gave way to an elected 
civilian government, Graham-Yooll's evi- 
dence became an important element of the new 
government’s strategy. The Alfonsfn adminis- 
tration was committed to trying in court the 
authors arid perpetrators of the “dirty war". It 
badly needed, in order to pfove (particularly to 
the military) that it was not engaged in a one- 
sided revenge campaign, to place also in the 
dock someone clearly identified with the atre- 
cities committed by the guerrillas. The govern- 
ment's chance came when Mario Firmenich, 
leader of the Montoneros, was extradited to 
Argentina from Brazil, and the best direct evi- 
dence of Flrmenich's involvement in a criminal 
act was in Graham- Yooll’s Portrait of an Exile. 
The story of how . Graham- Yooll was taken, 
under strict security, to testify in Argentina, 
plus his re-encounter with a country emerging 
from a nightmare, fprms the two extra chapters 
tliat have provided his book with a new title. 

A Stale of Fear is a very personnl book; in a 
certain sense it is akiil to.Jncobp Timorman’s 
Prisoner Without a Name, Cell Without « Num- 
ber {conienpomy with Graljarn-YooH’s Por- 
trait of an Exile). Both tell most strikingly what 
is was like to bo at the receiving end of repres- 
sion (imprisonment and torture fprTimerman, 
ever-present fear for Oraham-Yooll). Neither 
gets around to explaining why these horrors 
. took place - but for that there are the more 
detached works of the analysts. It is precisely 
because Graham-Yooll ; waS closer to Ilia! 
fringe 6f the horror in which much of the, 
liopulatlbn-llved, that his account is the more 
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Resisting the Renaissance 


Patrick Collinson 


JOHN MORCiAN 

Godly Learning;: Puritan atliliides towards 
reason, learning, iitiiloiUication. I5iif>-I64(i 
3fttipji. Canihriilgo University Press. £.35. 

052i:.3.<i|| I 
A. I.. ROWSE 

Kcrieclioiis on (he PurEloii Revolution 
2ri2pp. Muthiieii.£l4.V5. 

U4I34()8KU0 

At Putney, in i(i47, the question was pul: 
“Whul is the reason that we find the light and 
glory of God eclipsed from oiir eyes this day?" 
Answer; before true cnliglitcnincnl could take 
place a source of darkness must first be exting- 
uished. I'his was the light or “c.indie" of human 
reason. This paradox lies at (lie heart of John 
Morgan's study of English puritan siiiitiules to 
Tcason. learning and education between the 
Elizabethan Selileincnt and the Civil War. 
Prolostaiitisin was not inherently uiireason- 
ahle. Although he is usually misquoted, what 
Luther iipparenlly ssiid til Worms was that he 
wcHiki not Inidge unless he was proved wrong 
by liolh Scripture and reason: and within the 
ortliodox Protestant triidilioii of wliicli English 
Purilunisin was a ])art the true niidersliiiuling 
of Scripture in itself depended not upon extra- 
cmliiiiiry and irrntioiial inspirntion but U|Hni 
man's reasonable faculties, exercised in sound 
philology uiid laborious exegesis. Yet these 
skills in themselves had no power to save. If 
anything the reverse. In Kent in 1550 the lay 
gaspcller Flenry Hart pronounced that all 
errors had their origin among letirned men. 
And in Germany Tliomiis Miintzcr said that 
you aiuld swallow IlKl.iHin Dibles and still 
know nothing about Goil. 

Yet sUtoentli-ceiitury Protestants and Puri- 
tans were more insistent than any otlier move- 
nienl in Christian history on their Church 
having a lenrned as well ns a godly ministry, 
capable of instructing its people. John Foxe 
reported that by ISSO the Suffolk clothing town 
of Hadleigh was more like a university than a 
centre of industry, so ripe was the scriptural 
knowledge of its inhabitants. At one level the 
riddle is so readily soluble that Dr Morgan may 
be thought to make rather a meal of it. Know- 
ledge of languages and texts was a necessary 
skill in order to comprehend and communicate 
the biblical scheme of salvation. Protestant 
learning was profound but confining, a mere 
technique. Puritans In the pulpit practised (he 
virtue of art concealing art. Their learning, 
which was preparative to practical and pastoral 
skills, must not be paraded. . 

. But in fact'tbe paradox was part of a more 
extensive contradiction, the sense of which 
, Morgan shares with another scholar of his own 
name, Professor Bdmund S. Morgan, and 
never better stated than in the latter's little 
classic. The Ptiriian PiamUy (1944). Puritans 
disparaged the merely civil virtues equivalent 
to good behaviour and induced by education as 
irrelevant to.the only thing of ultiqiate import- 
ance; election to eternal life. Yet no organized 
human group has ever been more insistent on 
good order and '‘civility’*. The key to the prob- 
, lent evidently Ijes in what Perry Miller called : 
'the.“maiTOw’* of Puritan divinity, the “prac- 
. tidal syllogism" whichV.within the terms of (he 
. dj^ne. covenant, derived precipiis assurance 
, froin apparent virtue which wos riot in Itself 
saiyifib. Hence t|ie Puritan Insistence Ibh (he 
.lomaliori of character and.on the .fdrmative ■ 
in^itmions of hpinev congregation, school and 
••.univcisltyj.'-.- •' V ■ 

: liy mmindih^ pilljaf the 
as secphdary.jBs ilink>qf ;hll liumiin- works, 

. Morgan has pitivided a yaluable corrcctivo. to 
Perry MUIer’s eniphasis bn tho puiltan '.'mind". 

' ' as: B Mgn^ficonCsburooi pf niQdern..riatiQhaUty. 
He also differs from those sti^ents of Pq^^ : 

isiiiwlio ii.as nipre or less.coritlnMQiiswith 
the. programme of Renaissance K(imaiiisiii|. 
nittict the. Puritan^ conducted, a| “6duntqr> ' 
U^iiui!^nce*'i Puritnnisrii was hgt, os Miller 
alnitte^ .Siijligcsled, a. product of Ae radical 
• iogicarmetbtxl of. Peter , 

(b qiake it. altogether too ratiociitative.; The 
fiQiive and esschllally re^lglojis pragmatism of , 

; the Puritans did, however nridRamIsn] sefWcb- 
nble. "Tlie grepf dUncUjty is to.cbinp!elic^^ 

hs'wli 
•.Xiii'U 
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is. for n post-religious age. Yet a post-rational 
age enjoys curtain udvaniagcs in exercising a 
more truly liisloricHl appreciation of Puritan 
experience, for as Quentin Skinner would in- 
sist, the Puritans of Ihu sevenlccnlh century 
arc not to be hlnmed for (heir failure to develop 
a "modern mind". 

TliLs is how Morgan's book begins, with 
idetLS bntl) fertile and elegantly expressed. Sub- 
sequently it falters in n series of chapters on 
organized aspects of the learning process 
(mini.stry. household, school, schoolmasters, 
university) which ns information duplicate 
what bus recently been written by others on 
these very institutions. The trouble seems to 
arise front categories and especially from the 
category of "Piiritnn". Morgan suggests that 
'’Puritan" reprcseiiLs “existence" rather than 
“essence", and he scrupulously avoids speak- 
ing substantively and ideally of “Puritanism". 
He knows ilmt “Piiritan" was an authentic 
specimen of (lie species Protestant, a differ- 
ence of hue, not in it.self a primary colour. And 
he admits that it must be a question whether 
puritan attitudes to learning and education in 
fact constituted a distinct approach. 

But these cimtiniis things having been said, 
caution is thrown to the winds. Morgan pro- 
ceeds with his exploration of altitudes by quot- 
ing wluit arc rcpre.scnicd ns the puritan opin- 
ions of known Puritans. Meanwhile, tlic true 
rather than spurious classification of much of 
this discourse is obscured. It was not only John 
Stock wood of Tonbridge who uttered the com- 
monplace that the preacher should not turn the 
pulpit into a philosopher's chair but (probably) 
n hundred other authors, not all of them Puri- 
iniis and some writing long before the sixteenth 
century. Only the gratuitous freedom with 
which "piirilim" is deployed adjectivally sug- 



A ilcpicilon of Atlonirnm By/IelJ, of ihe Wcsiminsier 
Assembly of Divines (1645); reproduced from Reli- 
gion in the Popular Prints 16UU-lttJ2 bvJolui Miller 
(3?:pp. Chtidwyck-Healey. £40. 01159641708). 

gests a persistent unease on Morgan's part. If it 
is self-evident that John Brinsley, n Puritan of 
puritan Christ's College, taught with puritan 
fervency at puritan Ashby de la Zouch, why 
rub it in so remorselessly? 

Since it is not always significant that such 
"Puritans" were Puritans, their attitudes to- 
wards learning as a process and an institution 
were not necessarily distinctive, aside from 
their reservations about the ultimate value of 
human reason. Writing on the universities, 
Morgan finds little that was peculiar, apart 
from a technical objection to the degree of DD 
and a plan to involve scholars in regular Bible 
study; which was to adapt the university for the 
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The Blbleand Reason: Anglicans and 3cripture 
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"Not brilliant and perhaps not elegant, but not 
ignorant": Gerard Reedy’s praise of the late 
seventeenth-century An^ican divines, in The 
Blbte and Heason, is faint but just. Robert 
South, Bishop of Oxford, preaching on the 
fourteenth anniversary of the execution of 
Charles I, announced complacently, "I pre- 
tend not to . . : illuminations. I am neither 
Prophet, nor Prophelick Prelate” In the con- 
text of the occasion the disclaimer was reassur- 
ing. South was not going to lift the lid of the 
' Pandora's box of apocalyptic typology and 
bring back the drums and fury of former - and 
all too recent - years: He went bn to designate 
the method of his scriptural exegesis as 
"accorniTiodatlon'', not “design”. 'In other: 
words, his way with the biblical record wasTirst 
to see it in* its own realistic historical setting, 
(ben accommodate it to the needs of the pre- 
sent. This is still a familiar pulpit trope, 
steadying rather than inspiring in effect, and 
depending oH; the firmness of the theological 
: peptre in the pu blic inlnd. The same God was in 
bharge' of both ihb historic mome'nts| to. whicli 
- tbo prepiCh^ refeired, past aiiid presdnt. A so- 
ber man cppld selcrthe restoration of Charles II 
as '‘the'mbst.ptpdigibas act.of Providence" 
(Hyde) since the exodus qf Isriel from Egypt. 
Blit in line^th ageherid Ariglicnn'diRas^ 
arguments pushed tob far, Soiiih.was reticent 
about 'the dcinil of providential plan’s arid bp- 
I erations. To ^ Info all that, to 8e'ek"“desigri’’ 

I faUibr (hari to actommbdute, would be to de- 
' sbrl-thc- plain and literal wisdom of historical 
: .'ifiayii^hl fdijf the sfecret;wisdDiri bf 
• tferkn^.; : 

Twa' Of Jhe;Jlitle’ scenes, 

cnliveipi hi4 t)ob|ft ioofifi-nsl ijie.iiVal misihods. ' 
On Jiipc 2d, 

Edward Ludlow “th'at hc/Wte lipw:^ 

; pushing, what waS '..prophericdlirf;& HOtV 
Psalm”. There, .was nlpihrrig geheritflofS^u^^ 

, about it. The qXpqsltibn tobkin ' 


seven verses. It was hot and uncannily precise, 
revealing the present actualization of God's 
ancient design in minute verbal detail from the 
Geneva Bible (the King James version would 
not have worked as well). At the same time, 
Edward Hyde in exile on Jersey was beginning 
work on his Coniemplations and Reflections on 
the Psahns of David, Applying those Devotions 
to the Troubles of the Times. The coolness of 
contemplating and reflecting marks the differ- 
ence from Cromwell. Hyde accommodated. 
He considered ancient Jewish history, “those 
very occasions, and the particular state that 
David was then in’’. Then he showed it to be 
“applicable to the several conditions of our 
life, which we may fall into, whether we are in 
Joy or Sorrow, in any Perplexity or Dis- 
tress, or under any of God's Dispensations". 
Literal interpretation produced moral order 
and comfort. 

Both of them believed that what happened 
was of divine dispensation. But Cromwell was 
ultra-theological about it and Hyde infra- 
theblo^cal. The lurid glamour of- particular 
divine favour illuminated Cromwell as ex- 
egete. Hyde based himself in a more general 
and diverse humanity. With him, so long as 
there is joy Or sorrow, perplexity or distress, 
the text has meaning. Such Inteipretatlon cpn 
survive even atheism. . . 

we can see now that both kinds of exegesis 
are apt to the Bible, but to different books and 
traditions Within It. CromWell’s fits Daniel and 
the apf^lypHq strand. Hyde’s fits the Joseph 
s^a,'Or I arid; II' Samiiei, and the. earthier 
.!■ historical tradition, . *£hey did not notice that. 
The canon was for, them, as' for the divines, 
unmed and uniyocal. Critical' knives were 
a^ady cutting into lu unity, which was 
threatened by:the work of Richard Siirion In 
. France arid John Talarid arid'Anthoriy GolHns 

in ^ngland, The divines knew about It and 
i «p Hyde’s accommo- 

' against CwmwelPs 

design ,, they^hecked; the winner. The elabo- 
ftte typpIogies;pf vdeslgn**^ ^ 
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purpose of a seminary. As for the sm 
sdioolmg. “puritan ministers, 
schoolmasters have left no evidence 
planned a wholly new approach to i, ' 
ledge”. Historians who have advoaw,* 
total abandonment from historicaldiMoji. 
the term "puritan" us unhelpfe! have omI 
lieurd. and indeed their advice 
too drastic. But a difference of religioujhJ 
degree, or temperature, was nol the 
separate philosophy or programme. evf,;;i: 
implied a special kind of “existence- 
hooks which deal with the puritan atii4.i 
this andihnl continue to distort otirpenw*. 
of post-Reforinntion England. This hasS 
said before and it seems that we shalllla«;^•> 
on saying it. 

A. L. Rowse believes that what hiuiioife 
said before, because it has somehow noifc 
noticed, is that the Puritan RevoIutiMs* 
iconoclastic and did a certain amount oiiurj 
iai damage, so that nothing was ever 
the same again. Cathedrals were knif. 
about and lucky to survive at all. Casiiciti 
palaces were sligiRed and levelled, liri--. 
closed, pictures dispersed, talent blastt^u'^ 
able men cut off in their prime. And»ihJ 
end? Revolutions do more harm thang-d 
Why have we never known this? “Fjwlff J 
ians have much visual sense.” Rathtt f.’. 
(mostly Christopher Hill) are besottedi; 
“the various brands of nonsense pftf 
thought" - “daft people” Millenarians, Qtl^ 
ers, Levellers and Diggers were the “scum' 
revolution. “For of what value is the 'thnCa 
of people who can hardly think?" JuH sc i| 
Rowse himself remarks, there are agoodn: 
redundant books on the subject of ftiriUiu* 
but none more so than this incoherenOysc: 
indulgent and thoroughly bilious effiuioe 


lingfleet), the man it was most todeprt»n 
the bumptious illiimmatiis with hlstyp^ 
shopping list. 

In all that I have said so far the diyincsli^' 
figured less vividly than Cromweii andH]! 
the Lord's anointed and the exile in itntte 
tary privacy. That is a fair reflection of the»| 
of affairs' which Reedy describes. The 
modations of the divines were huindniats 
makeshift, but useful. They weretrueb^K 
the present Anglican bishofs and ihe^r' 
more makeshift efforts to steady a boat. 
ns now, It was a task requiring leaminiP 
ignorant") and political tact, with lihle pw® 
that tlieir careful bricolage would con^ 
anything new or luminous to religioDorw® 
Yet Locke admired their ethical 
for several generations country parspm*® 
rench down n volume of Tillotwn's seme* 
Saturday afternoons. ' , 

The really Important work wastkiK 
secluded men. Reedy makes a 
Simon as one such. He was amaziii|< 
in 1682 [when Simon’s 
appeared in English translation and ^ 
way into episcopal libraries] . ja 
with Simon.” His fissiporous 
Pentateuch was precisely 
up of order which ecclesiastics did . 
Yet beyohd their elghteenth-cmW 
the nineteenth-century, ftiture was 
Reedy is right to bring hiin in 
reveal the temporary 
accommodations. As a J®s«l*« 
relishes thatt arid wastfis no time m 


¥ 










Ifi^n ;iq a 
>a^ Iqrii, thb out: 


'i.'v 


icusiies Ufait niiw rruow - 7 - "■ 

attempts to bomb Simdn 
• the sanie token, though, he ^ 

i fair showings to two momentous fl 

figures comparable with Simpu- 
friend Le Clerc, a Protestants 
enough. Spinoza, the unbaphz*P 
bommunicate, is not patently 
; linking him with ttobb« m 
obedience shows a failure to 

tween ' outward submissibri to tnc_^^ 

Iteviathan arid the inward love ap 
! dite to Spinoza’s lovelier God. i 5 

froin the usual scrupulousfelrn*** . 

'' dnd'^aceful essay, and a sign 
, ' ^till vital enough Lad 

. taking sides.', Spinozh ion ^ 

. nindfeehth-century futufcji w»lj 
and Matthew. Ariiold airiong 



HUary Spurting 


MICHAEL FFtNCH 
G.K. Chesterton 

369pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £16. 

0297 78858^ 

“There Is no more remarkable psychological 
clement in history than the way in which a 
period can become suddenly unintelligible”, 
wrote the nftuch-admired and bang up-to-date 
youngG. K. Chesterton, attempting in 1904 to 
resuscitate that darling of his grandparents' 
generation, G. F. Watts. “The thing always 
happens sharply; a whisper runs through the 
salons, Mr Max Beerbohm waves a wand and a 
whole generation of great men and great 
achievements suddenly looks mildewed and 
unmeaning.” Figures like Watts and Chester- 
ton, whose reputations ballooned across the 
sky for Uteir contemporaries, are particularly 
bailing to a posterity confronted with the col- 
lapsed and mildewed remnants. Chesterton’s 
efforts to raise the dust on Watts's behalf were 
characteristically strenuous, and it is clearly 
high time, half a century after his death, for a 
Chesterlonian spring-cleaning. 

Revered as a sage and prophet in his life- 
time, Chesterton has not had much luck with 
his forecasts so far. He was against socialism, 
feminism and the theory of evolution. He was a 
rabid anlisemite (long before Hitler, Chester- 
ton suggested that Jews should be tolerated on 
condition they acknowledged their Jewishness 
by wearing special clothes). He did not hold 
with industnallzation, and he ridiculed the 
notion that social conditions affect people. He 
was equally contemptuous of education for 
grls, holding that woman's place was in the 
home, cleaning, cooking and clearing up after 
her political superiors (“All sane men are fond 
of children, but if they have to look after them 
for long they would be bored, just as women 
would be bored if they sat in a stuffy hall talk- 
ing for hours about Tariff Reform"). He was a 
staunch admirer of Mussolini. Above all he 
believed in the Roman Catholic Church and 
votes for men: 

A man ought to vote with his head and heart, his soul 
and stomach, his eye for faces end his ear for music 
• ... K he has ever Ken a fine suhki, the crimson 
colour of it should creep into his vole. If he has ever 
heard splendid songs, they should be in his eats as he 
' makes ihe mystical cross. 

No wonder a man needs, a lot of looking 


after, if he cannot even vote without a red mist 
before his eyes and singing in his cars. Chester- 
ton required more than must. Ax a schoalbny 
at St Paul's, he drove his teachers tn distrac- 
tion. “Too much for me", wrote his form mas- 
ter in 1887, when Gilbert was thirteen; “moans 
well by me, I believe, but has an inconceivable 
knack of forgetting at the shortest notice. . 

Eight years later Chesterton's father wrote him 
out a set of travelling instructions more suit- 
able, as his biographer points out, lo a small 
boy about lo cross London for the first time 
than to a young man in his twenties. Love 
letters to and from his future wife harp con- 
stantly on the need to keep himself clean, get 
his hair cut, clothes mended, buttons sewn on. 
In a letter written a few days after (he sudden, 
devastating death of his fianede’s favourite sis- 
ter, Giesterton was still boosting about his 
grubbiness (“Fear not. I shall wash myscir) in 
terms that make it perfectly plain that he had 
no intention whatsoever of allowing her to 
depend on him. 

This understanding was the basis of their 
marriage. His childlike impotence (any 
attempt at adult sexual relations was apparent- 
ly abandoned, by mutual consent, after the 
wedding night) suited them both. “My dear, I 
couldn't earn our daily bread if I had to study 
timetables", he said complacently, when his 
wife questioned his notorious inability to catch 
a train. In the end, she reduced him to such 
infantile subjugation that he could barely func- 
tion without her. Solicitors sent her legal docu- 
ments marked with a cross, where Chesterton 
was to sign his name, and taxi-drivers were 
invited to.help themselves out of his pockets. 
In later life he grew so fat he couldn't dress 
himself, tie his shoe laces or take a bath with- 
out a maid posted outside the door to mop up 
the mess. Stories of Iris famous unreliability, 
helplessness and forgetfulness were part of his 
endearing legend: it was as though he had be- 
come the public’s baby as well as his wife's. “I 
like getting into hot water," he said archly, “it 
helps to keep me clean.” 

Martin Luther- a man he abominated- was, 
in Chesterton's view, the first person to go in 
for this sort of wholesale self-advertisement. 
“He was the first man who ever consciously 
used his cdnKiousness; or what was later called 
hisperspnWity. . . , he did in a very real sense 
make thf modern world. He destroyed 
Reason; find substituted Suggestion.” The 
same might, of course, be said of Chesterton 


Crucial bruising 


Anne Duch^ne 


JllUETTE HUXLEY 
Leaves Of the TuUpTree 
248pp. John Murray. £12.95. 
07195 4288X 


The widow of Julian Huxley, composing. this 
- very slowly, she says - during her eight- 
ies, chose to set it under the emblem, if not of 
niutilatlon, (hen at least of incompleteness. 
Her title comes from a legend about, the evic- 
tion from. (he Garden of Eden, where Eve 
A<nder the pursuing angels' swords gathers as 
many flowers and branches as she can , but only 
patches the end of the tulip tree’s leaf, so that 
“t he veins still branch towards the missing tip”. , 
“I have always loved the tulip tree and I have 
-tried in this book lo search for the lips of the 
leaves." : 

, Born in 1896, Juliette Balllot was a very 
PWfty Ften^ Swiss gifl from Neuclifltel who 
governess at Qarsington to Lady Ottbline 
Morell's daughter for about two years, until, in 
, sbe married Julian Huxley r or perhaps 
•.™pre accurafely was married by! him, “spell- 
^nd under the flood of his wbrds like a rabbit 
.WtCfetl by a stoat'?. She Was twenty-three, 
J* WW^^irtyrone,'^ she shared h,is 
• "“"riROxford and Lpndoh/on African treks, 
]^«.^^*^®^.^^®Viln.yne8cq- until , he dieidjn 

■ therefore add ; some . small 

.the vast bush of - BlpomsburiwR 
leems 8 staple cipp of British publishing 

; ^ ii have ever known">^ftrif Ins 


absolute; it was a delight to read Tartuffe all 
ni^t to Lady Otloline while she finished ah 
urgent pjece of peiihffoint for Siegfried 
Sassoon, and they were still friends When the 
lady died in 1938. Her grateful allegiance to her 
numinous’ brother-in-law Aldous is also un- • 
qualified. The book's happiest chapter recalls 
the winter of 1928-9. at Les Diablerets, when 
Julian was writing his part in H. G. Wells’s 
Science of Life, Aldous was writing Point 
Counter Point, and Lawrence - with Frieda, a 
daily companion, in a chalet "a few steps away" 
- writing the first Lady Chatterley, and 
Juliette Huxley and Maria, Aldous’s wife, 
typed for them, their small sons playing in the 
snow outside. Some of the more dutiful name- 
piling occasionally startles : (Robert Graves 
and his first wife down from their green- 
grocery shop at Islip), and a diary note about 
dancing with Bertie Russell, "not dangerously, 
but curiously umbilically" carries its rcso- 

"^Marriage, however, was not all radiance. 
Julian had the first of several severe break- 
downs In its very first year. By 1929, it did seem 

as if "the foundation was sound . . . .Hpbitwas 

forming! its crust over deficiencies we both 
knew, differences In piir demands on each 
other, complexes and roticences." That year, 
however, ‘!thB vulnerable flame of joy was 
dimmed". Julian was seht to Dar-es-Salaani by 
the Colonial Office to study- typically thriftily, 
for the kind of free-lance Establishment poly- 
math he was becoming -education and wildlife 
protection there. On the boat, he feU into the 
thrall of a young AmertCon girl, and wWfe this 
affair rumbled oh for several years began tp 
areue “his right to a Pelagian extension of ex- 


himself. He loved rc.isnn but shied awny from 
any kind i)f inicllci'iual rigour or concunlru- 
linn. Mis critical insight was sharp, his fluid 
coniprcliciisivu, his vigour invincihlu. T. S. 
mini found Iris hook on Dickens a (.Icliglit. 
Theologians said his Thonnis Atininn.s was the 
best thing on (he subject. Ills juurnulism c.\- 
erted a magnetic pull far greater than any sing- 
le columnist, or even chat-show host, could 
hope for lod,iy. But he had the journalist's 
occupational disease of letting himself-and his 
admirers -off too lightly. "Taking trouble has 
never been a weakness of mine”, he said, when 
reproached about his carelessness and laziness , 
his elementary mistakes over facts and dates. 
The cult of personality whs the one thing he 
took pains about . He wo rked a t it wi t li i ndustry 
and perseverance. MiclincI Ffinch has found u 
whole notebook Chesterton kept for practising 
his signature; and it was the exuberant, 
elephantine flourishes of his personality (hat, 
morally as well as literally speaking, over- 
whelmed him ill the end. Audiences flocked to 
see him not so much for what he wrote or said 
ns for how he did it? His Short History of Eng- 
land was dismissed in the TLS in 1917 on alt 
counts, save “os un expression of Mr Chester- 
ton's mentality". “As a lecture, it wns ii fiasco”, 
reported the Yorkshire Weekly Post after a visit 
from this one-man circus, “hut as on exhibition 
of Chesterton it was pleasing." 

Chesterton quite deliberately made an 
exhibition of hiniKlf: it was his life’s work, and 
he paid for it, thougit the cost is hardly hinted nt 
in this fond, loyal and - for such an enquiring 
subject - surprisingly incurious biography. 
Ffinch is interested in facts and dates but not in 
the frelfulness, frustration and mysterious ail- 
ments which dogged Mrs Chesterton's private 
life. Nor is he concerned with the increasing 
vapidity, mechanical repetitiveness and vanity 
of Chesterton's own writings, for which both 
had sacrificed so much. “This is what we now 
call Personality", wrote Chesterton, describing 
a particularly tiresome piece of showing-off on 
Luther's part: “After that it was called Adver- 
tisement or Salesmanship.” Passages like this 
suggest that Chesterton understood his own 
Lutheran tendencies only too well, and was 
helpless to resist them. His sales patter got out 
of hand, as when, for instance, he argued that 
in nearly 2,000 years since (he Church .was 
founded, Christendom has been getting steadi- 
ly belter - “more lucid, more level-headed, 
more reasonable in its hopes, more healthy in 


one had to believe that he was ri^t - it took me 
years lo discover it might not be so.” (The note 
of stout if slow Swiss independence reminds 
one that this wife and mother of biologists 
elsewhere eloquently argues her own belief 
that evolutionary theory fails to explain (he 
variety of creation.) 

In the initial shock, when “maggots in the 
brain” threatened her own health and sanity, 
kind friends sent her on a therapeutic (rip to 
Baghdad, Lady Oltoline chose her a red dress, 
“the colour of life and hope”, Wells wrote 
kindly bracing notes, and on return she dutiful- 
ly, urged by her husband, took lovprs - the first 
staid but supportive, (he second (drowned in 
the war) more liberating, so that she found her 
“own growing-point" again and could reafrirm 
belief in life. She also found in herself n taste 
and talent for. sculpting. She mentions ho 
more lovers, and there were several de- 
cades of restored married life through which to 
carry the scar. ; . . 

It can all be lucidly and very loyally assessed 
npw, of couriic: her own iihmaturily and 
insufficiencies, her husband's rationality nnd 
unreason compounded by the peculiar fate| of 
being an cider son among Huxleys. ; and 
. Arnolds. It seems Just, though, to My that the 
whole book. is written round this crucial bruis- 
ing, The damaged leaf grew ^ecn and looked 
glossy, but the (ip wns gone. The more poig- 
nant, therefore, to note Julian’s acknowledge- 
ment of the, matter jm his own twp-yoluine 
meinoiis. A grisly trip to Dar-e^Saiaam,. he 
noted in mid-paragraph, was "remarkable, 
. among other tiling, for “the presenoepf a ypry 
attractive American girl, with whom ITear 1 
fl^riqd (she took it mueh more seriously .than i 
1 ‘.--n't 



A drawing by Chesterton reproduced frttmT\w Art of 
G. K..CheiierlonbyAlzinaStoneDale(ll4pp. Loyola 
University Press, distributed in the UK by Afdcn 
Mackey. ISSliafiesburyAveiute, Bedford MK403SA. 
£20.0829405I6X). 

Us instincts, more humorous and chcerfiil. . 

- thanks to Christian common sense: “and no- 
where in this sad world are boys happier in 
npple-trees or men in more equal chorus sing- 
ingas they tread the wine, than under the fixed 
flash of this instant and intolerant enlighten- 
ment . . If this means anything, it seems to 
be (hat Catholic boys are happier stealing 
apples, and Catholic men make better singers, 
than non-believers. 

One of Chesterton's closest friends said he 
died of a broken heart. Perhaps he did. 
Perhaps he knew that the forgetfulness he had 
cultivated so assiduously since boyhood had 
finally caught up with him. It seems to have 
been a family-failing. When Chesterton's only 
sister died at the age of eight, (heir father 
turned her portrait to the wall, forbade his wife 
to mention her name and insisted that the 
whole family forget she had ever existed. This 
remained Chesterton's invariable strategy for 
coping with things he found difficult loface. By 
the end of his life he was not simply fo^tting 
to catch trains, fasten his buttons, or carry on 
with the rest of the trivial business of living, 
which he kept a wife to do for him. He had 
forgotten what he wanted to say, and, like a 
great many celebrated old journalists, he had 
grown so used to the familiar, reassuring 
booming of his own voice that he had long since 
forgotten to nttacb any meaning to (he words it 
used. 
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Making for the fringe 




Ahclaf Soueif 

I.AILAAnOUSAIK 
A RridgcHirough Time; A incmnir 
2S2pp. Qijiirtcl. £9.95. 

«704J:.SH7X 

EARt.L..SUU.lVAN 

Women in Egypllan Public Life 

211pp. Syracuse Universily Press, 1601) 

Jainesvilic Avenue, Syracuse, NY I3210. 

S29.9S. 

n8i5A23.M2 

Lailci Ahou Saif's A Bridge Throirgh Time 
spans a periuil of almost iWL'nly-fivu years; 
from her belroihnl in Cairo in 1958 lo her 
departure for America snul n tcacliing job in 
the University of New Haven a cniiple of years 
iigu.'tlicrti are many faults lobe found in ihc.se 
memoirs. At the most basic level, almo.sl every 
Arabic word that occurs is inttccurntc. Tc» lake 
the tnnsl flagrant examples; the word which 
President Abii cl>Nasser used to describe tiie 
defeat of i967-ami wlticii came to identify the 
entire era from l%7 to 1973 - was tinksn not 
mikluf. The word used by Anwar Sndat wiicn 
he wjinteii to allow a degree of diversity of 
political opinion but was rehicinni to citndotic 
•my ahzith (parties) was md/nz/i/r ( forums) not 
nmvahir. 'I'he ofl*lieartt Isbinic cry is Aflali-u- 
Aklnir not Akfibtir. 'Phe kannvan (not (/ura- 
miii).wltich still sings in some parts of Cairo, is 
the curlew not the nightingale, and so on. 

1 liese mistakes embody one of the reasons why 
M.S Aboil Saif found it .so difficult to get on in 
Egypt: clcnimcd, divtircod and Amcrican-edU' 
cated at a time when none of these things was 


common, she was also demanding to he taken 
seriously as the first Egyptian woman stage 
director - and she was making this demand in 
Flawed Anihic. 

This verbal iniicciiracy is mirrored by a fac- 
tual one: the mogama' is not an ‘'octagonal 
building of abniii nine floors'' but a rectangular 
clevcn-slorcycd one. An apartment in 
Zamuick would not overlook n “tributary of 
the Nile" but the Nile itself. “My country', my 
country" is not merely “u patriotic song" but 
the Egyptian National Anthem. The 1952 
Inirning of Cairo was more or less established 
us the doing of Misr al Fatah (a neo-fascist 
society) and not the Muslim Brotherhood. 
iligh-Flicrs pre-196b did not go lo the Sheraton 
Hotel (which had nut yet been built) but to the 
Semimmis “Night nnd Day". The list could go 
on. Otic would have thought that Quartet, part 
of the Nnmara Group, would be equipped with 
an editor who can pick up this sort of thing - 
but apparently not. 

In itsstrnighlforwnrcl bits, A Bridge Through 
Time is very readable. But then suddenly it 
appears that a need is A*ll for some “style" - 
nnd that's when things go wrong; here is Ms 
Ahnii Saif observing the felucca boatmen on 
the Nile; “These biinimen's lives had not 
changed for Ihousmuis of years. Yet I found a 
sirnnge comfort in observing the life of my 
ancestors re.isseri itself with primeval confi- 
dence. the .still point o f Egypt. " And here she is 
entering u seminar room: “I found an esuteric 
group of Arab and Western scholars ... en- 
grossed in learned talk.” 

Since the book is dedicated to Gloria 
(Steinem). and since Laila Abou Saif was 
obviously impressed by the “statuesque 


Of the progressive school 


G]][iaii Beer 

SIfEILAR.HERSTEIN 
A Mid* Victorian Feminist , Barbara Leigh 
Smith Bodlchoo 

205pp. Yale University Press. £16.95. 
0300033176 

Barbara Leigh Smith Bodiclion longed to have 
three lives at once, and more or less managed 
it: “[ do wish I had three immortal lives. I 
would spend one only with my Eugene , and the 
other byo for art and soclaf work.” This uncon- 
- fom^ing woman Is the one among the Victorian 
feminisli who would probably find herself 
most al home in today's wompn's movement. 
Whereas Emily Davies, as founder of GIrton, 
had ranstantly to look over her shoulder at 
what the world might be saying and was 
obliged to present women's education as an 
entirely respectable matter, Barbara Bodichon 
wems never to have looked over her shoulder 
in her life and had loo many other projects to 
bother about respectability. 

- She wa$ bom to a stably unmarried couple: 
her father was Benjamin Leigh Smith, a radical 
MP, her mother Ainne Longdoii, a milliner's 
. apprenlicei Together they had five chil<iren. 

; , Barlwra's cousin, Florence Nightingale, hAd 
: nothingto^withheruatil^ because 

, of hern)egikimiic)|, When Barbara was twcnly- 
one (icr father ofkeep- 

V ing her in dependency and ^tl^ it. she founded 
r • 'ilif $hg(is)(Wqfum^^ fintfopiin- 
: 1st Joumal of reasonably wide cicciiila^ibh^ 
,.Ulsa opened n progressive school and pursued 
her i^nLas an.artist. After her. mnrriagje to 
; Bug6ne ^pdiebdq; a doctorin Algiers who' 
believed, |Hgt; the jfoiur#! oC humanity, lay In 
, . mBxjniunl ' facial mixing, in Contrast lo:. the 
. .views or most Vl^riati .tl(h6R8ts» they Ijvecl 
hair the yeqr in. and bgilf the, year In 

London., She George ah 

. most htsting friend of gdulihjbqd. She holped to 

■ fbhnd .Oirton .College. Slici puihtedJniuiitior- 
.nble pjetuteVdf dank seas at Ijidstings -jiitd 

■ brigbrieatkWjh Algiers. ; v-; , 

Was.Btirliara'BQdichon simply 
or dubs lier.|ire.dertions(ratc how finaticialjn- 
depciidence ' releases crbatiViiy? As Virginia 
Woolf cbnihlelll^ldnga^.in tfi^ 

[ When <HiC;.|^6x hdw much-lvaS'donb by one 
' rather giving £7in, ills most 

fathers kept iheirditughibrs !bh JMO.ayoAr; Tlic 
tiipnejf-glfl 'wns the. 

. brining, hdU'Cver’an upKrihging-AlUipfq^ 


women of marble and bronze resilience" she 
met in New York City, it is not surprising to 
come across some feminist Jargon: “I loathed 
this biological self which men invaded with their 
penises and their surgical instruments. 

But the author has not suffered unduly at the 
hands of men. She was fortunate in having a 
liberal, supportive and distinguished father 
(her love for him and for her dead sister, 
Asma. is one of the more endearing human 
qualities in the book), and even though her 
marriage was arranged > os was the custom - at 
an early age, her husband appears lo have been 
a gentleman absolutely comme il faitf, he 
accompanied her on study trips to the United 
States, never stood in her way, went with her to 
abort the child he so badly wanted, and, final- 
ly, gave her that almost unheard-of thing: a 
Coptic divorce. Tlie one thing he could not do 
was inspire her with passion and Laila, unlike 
most women in Egypt, chose to terminate her 
pregnancy, abandon the marriage and set up 
on her own to pursue her theatre career. With- 
out her family's support (which manifested it- 
self practically in a flat and a Mercedes), it 
would have been impossible. With it, it was 
tough. But she is a tough lady. She created an 
innovative fringe theatre in a historic building 
in the medieval quarter of the city and worked 
there for eight years bringing “theatre to the 
people" once a year during the holy month of 
Ramadan. If the book gives no clue to the 
marginality of her work, or to the fact that 
there was a great deal of theatre thriving else- 
where in the city, then that is because of a fairly 
high level of self-centredness in its author. But 
then again, it is her book, and she needed a 
degree of egocentricity in order to pursue a 


tioning, travel, play, and the Swedenborgian 
educational methods of James Buchanan. Bar- 
bara Bodichon believed that all adults should 
work and that none should be enslaved. Her 
diary of her visit to the southern states of 
America gives compelling reality to the paral- 
lel between (he conditions of women and of 
slaves favoured in Victorian feminism. Her 
Women and Work is one of the few books to 
argue that women deserve education not simp- 
ly to support men more fully, but absolutely os 
a right, “I do not understand God's ways at all 
in this world”, she wrote - yet she hdd to her 
religious faith and was aghast at George Eliot's 
willingness to do . without ' immortal life. 

Home truths 

June Purvis 

ANNEGRETS. OGD£n 

The Great American Housewife: From 
helpmate to wage earner, 1776-1986 
256pp. Greenwood Press. £29.95. 

' 0313247M8 

The history of women began to emerge a$ a 
distinct area of study during the 1970s, bom 
out of the resurgence of the women’s move- 
. nienl.; Tlie field has grown vigorously and 
two mam, though by no moaas clear-cut, 
approaches can be identifiedi the first, usifelly 
known os women’s history, takes femal^. as its 
[ : subject-mnltcr and seeks to make their lives - 
; which have, in the main, taken place witliin the 
private spherp 6f the home and family - more 
vislblej the second,; feminist history,- Is much 
, mote, political aifd iinaiyficai,,, linked as it is to 
the omen’s movement ;d|f tdday. 

This book: falls very .muqhSvIthin ihie .first 
category. Its foctis Is the American hpukpwife' 

, oj fhe past; her experiences of unpaid work In 
the family And of employment 
' V? that this will .old okiir understanding of 

;; Mfmeii's positioh taday^ Ogden 

" apjJi'b^c^eshfcfsiubicctthroughpo^^ 

‘ during different rierlods* 

iiwSpwife :■ Who : 
flounSJiBU with the Ihcreaiwd veilth'that came 
. with :iMd^shialiwl^pI^, ^ 

• hned;'. was often preteiitea;;as a 
plantation S|wUSc.whb presidedipw^^ 
i^tlicrltigs In n hqiHc si^ Vheriiri nriSish 
. coMpi^ hbusp, $he dUtiiisses 


Bodichon needed immortal life, perhaps, to 
give room to all her energy and to sustain her 
hope of resolutions which her tough-minded- 
ness told her could not be achieved here. 

Sheila R. Herstein's plain journeywoman 
style provides us with an austere and service- 
able chronicle of Barbara Bodichon's life, 
though there are some very bad misprints for a 
Yale book ("Ben Johnson", “prlvlledged". 
“exhilerating"). Herslein gives us much valu- 
able information and an excellent bibliogra- 
phy. Her spartan tone works well in descrip- 
tions of Bodichon's endurance but she some- 
how misses the panache and gaiety of the per- 
sonality. Of Bodichon’s love-affair with John 


Ctirccr at all. 

Whiiiever ils faults, A Bridie TlmM, 
has Its heart in the right place. ItaniZil 
of the chmate in Egypt from 1967toi2, T 
describes some signiricanl and asHeS 

dents. If the frnnkness with whS“! 

signals that Ms Abou Saif has new f 
for good, then that would be a pity 

Eurl Sullivan-s lVo„,„, /„ 

Ufe IS a siatistical siitvey which will J 
make riveting reading for the non^sdft il 
does, however, provide some inieresii,,,’ 
formation. Discarding women in "itlilii- 
sphere.s such as education, medicine uii!& 
civil service, Professor Sullivan con«%, 
on women in business and polices. Hefei 
that the class a woman is bora imotiasa»^ 
found influence on her activity in laier£ 
that almost all his subjects (selected freani, 
he terms the political and business at)® 
out to como from the privileged claa^li 
also finds that while upper-middk-da 
women tend to go into politics and ihe pnfef 
sions, purely upper-class women go wifei 
into big business. He finds that (unlike Uif 
Abou SaiO women mostly work from xS; 
the framework of a supportive famOy ^ 
they fat least overtly) put before theiicaiemi. 
An exception to this is women in 
- a dangerous place to be - who tend tobaeij 
significantly higher divorce rale than ifati; 
their sisters in the NDP (the official 
ment parly). In other words, women 
won't toe one line are unlikely totoeanote 
If the chapter on presidential mm tus;! 
somewhat trusting, Professor Sullivan disarej- 
us by freely admitting to the limitalkmsifi, 
foreigner writing about his adoptive counn.' 


Chapman, Herstein comments, “The sceas^^. 
had melodramatic overtones; the diandt''^ 
were all drawn slightly larger than M(' 
Rather, they were as large as life. The bo(^) 
research will be immensely usefel aadgvdc 
fresh views of figures such as Mary Hoviin,8| 
well as thoroughly consolidated accoonltofilii [ 
marriage laws, the campaign against 
erty-laws, nnd the early suffriige movenwi I 
needs to be supplemented by a reading of 
subject's own writing and letters if the ttadtn 
to appreciate the ardent, trenchant Bato 
Bodichon, to Feel her presence across 
years, and to engage with the quesliiwsiii 
her life and writing still raise for m. 


two new images - the saint and the sufferer - in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. The 
saint was the full-time wife and mother, who 
kept the home running smoothly; the sufferer 
believed In equal rights and responsibilities for 
women and men, and sought deliverance for 
her sex from what was seen as male oppression. 
TTie end of the century saw ah unprecedented 
movement of population. Rural Americans 
flocked to the cities, city people travelled to the 

prairies land there was a massive influx of Euro- 
peart immigrahts; This [was behind a series of 
riew images of the housewife, including that of 
the , drudge. Further changes occurred during 

the period belwcenT950 and 1970 which wlt- 

. nessed the rise and fall of the “supermother” i , 
.at the time her maternal care and competence 
were re^rded as crucial for a healthy Amer- 
lea; Today, claims Ogden, as fhbre married 
women undertake paid work, become single 
paronts:and set up lesbian households, new 
images evolve,,.".:"' 

_Thb deplh 9 f historical schblarahip In The 
'i Great is rather ihiiii and 

, the ini^es bf housev^^^^ are drawn irt 

' : fa?^™®nt;dRfail. .One is never sure whether 

they ftre brtsed pri Ide^ jw^^ 

■ • rilqnualsor 

: 9.'! :MitV. of .wonteo's lives as 

; • .‘tinpMblished ' ielt^^^ and 

V In 

: whefe vadpus preite'nt-da9 

fiod moving, 


ticular, the rich data in diaries and. 
long-forgotten housewives. From * 
learn about the day-to-day cxpen«>* 
women such as Bertha Burkett, ^ 
and Anna Fader Haskell (Haskell, for^ 
pie, the wife of a socialist lawyer, 
with remarkable frankness, I” 
volumes, the ups and downs Pf ^ 
gle lo keep a home going on a dwindling*^ 
income). Women's lives are 
men’s, and especially when they 
wives. Ogden's book istobegreally we'*®" 
for sharpening that point. 

Waged Work: A reader edited 
Review (283pp. Virago. £5.95. 
cootains a collection of articles on 
on the changing role of.wonien 
employment: “Equal Pay an<^ Sex 
tlou" by Maridy Snell, “The Reserw^y^ 

, Labour, 1974-1979" by Irene BrUW’ | r 
and Skill" by Anne Phillips 
Taylor, “Third World .ManuWnJ J ;. 
Diane Elson and Ruth Pearson, ^-1 

of Male Power’; by Cynthia 9ckburav^| . 

• Office Technology" by fa*tiijie ly 

■ dies of Women’s Employihent''.WT^k ^K 
rBe^hey,>“Wothen and Trade 

Nicola Charlesi “Black Wottieaand^^ |:^ 
, • nbmic Grisis" by Amina Manta, 
the European Community" by 
- kins, .“Going Private" by Ange*® 
,'j:“Hbmewbfking!and the Cohtrol^.^^’ 

■ :W0rk“ by^heila Allen'ahd Carol, 
fAU twelve essays, were puhlifffl?. 
XFeifthtlsi Revleiv^^^ 
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Traveller in tartan 


D ervla Murphy 

ALASTAIR SCOTT 

Scot FVre: A journey from the Arctic to New 
Mexico 

25lpp. John Murray. £10.95. 

0719542537 


If travelling fruitfully is an art, Alastair Scott is 
an artist. His travels have been trebly fruitful: 
for himself, for those he met on his 194,000- 
mile journey around the world and for his read- 
eis. Nowadays thousands of young men and 
women are in constant motion Around the 
World and quite a few of them write about 
their trii», more or less (usually less) success- 
fully. But Scott is not one of this herd . He is not 
drifting, or escaplpg, or crusading, or record- 
breaking. or fund-raising, or “looking for him- 
seir*. In one sense he is a perfectly ordinary, 
well-balanced, contented young man; in 
another sense, however, he is blissfully eccen- 
tric - proof that that celebrated breed, the 
ik>tiy BritUh traveller, is not yet extinct. 

Alastair Scott planned ahead shrewdly, but 
nol «H»trictlngly. He would devote five years 
to his journey, which he saw ns an appren- 
ticeship to a career as u freelance photo- 
grapher. (Judging by this book's glorious illus- 
trations, it was an apprenticeship well spent.) 
He would wear a kilt, “to help break down the 
ethnic barriers and silent stares that surround a 
stranger", and carry bagpipes strapped to the 


end of his rucksack; by making music he hoped 
to etirn some suppers. He would start in the far 
north, where perhaps he could pick up a few 
jobs and save enough money to maintain him- 
self in the United Slates and Canada. Other- 
wise he had no fixed plan; he just let things 
happen and made the most of them whun they 
did, sometimes in situations that would have 
driven lesser beings on to the first plane back to 
Edinburgh. 

The adventure began in Iceland, in mid-win- 
ter. where he painted boats. For three months 
he lived in the Akureyri Youth Hostel and 
found the locals friendly and generous, but 
with “an aura of complacency about them, 
understandable in an insular people who can 
grow bananas in the Arctic. They feel as indes- 
tructible as their sagas and put their tnist in 
cod." 

A job on a trawler took Scott to the Faroes, 
and then to Greenland, which at that time “had 
the world's highest per capita consumption of 
alcohol. The average person over the age of 
fourteen drank two hundred bottles of beer 
each month.'' From Dakdolshevn to Thule he 
worked as a ship's cook, and there he wns 
befriended by the InuU whom lie helped lo kill 
a narwhal. He explains, “These people were 
not to be compared to the commercial whalers 
of other countries. They were not driving the 
whale to extinction in selfish and desperate 
efforts to extract what revenue remained in nn 
industry that wns dying through exploitation 
and indiscriminate greed. These hunters were 
doing no more than they had always done by 
taking a few whales as a necessary supply of 


food for the winter months ahead." 

A year after leaving home, and twn-fifths of 
the way through this book, Scott tiew from 
Thule lo New York, thus sustaining the ulti- 
mate in culture shock. He wrote home, “Three 
hectic but fascinating days here arc enough for 
someone who is nol a city person", ami next 
morning he began to hitch-hike south. At firit 
he fell a trifle apprehensive •'ibout thumbing - 
“most Americans advised against it" - but soon 
he had perfected his tecitnique and discuvered 
lliat abundance of goodwill towards strangers 
which exists throughout the United Slates. 

Apart from his distaste for cities, Scott is a 
magnificently resilient and flexible traveller 
with a genius for tidapting to his company of 
Ihe moment: Icelandic mechanics, Faroese 
fishermen, Inuit hunters, Alaskan oilmen, 
Newfoundland farmers, Los Angeles police- 
men, Albertan Huitcrilcs, world-reforming 
Rainbow People (some stark naked) confer- 
ring in a quiet wooded corner of Washington 
State. If there was someone or something odd 
in a region, Scott found them or it. He himsclf- 
warm-hcarted and witty - is a major ingredient 
in this book. But no less important nre those he 
met mid whose conversations he recorded with 
n novelist's car for dialogue. He is cnilmsiasti- 
cally interesicd in people and places, liistury 
and customs. Rarely docs he find his surrmiiid- 
ings or compuiiinns tedious or irritating; he is 
toleraut, hut nut naive. 

Sctu Free ends in New Mexico as (he author 
turns south towards Latin America - and the 
rest of the world -leaving re,'idcrs impatient for 
his second volume. 


In quest of the Quetzal 


John A. C. Greppin 

JONATHAN EVAN MASLOW 
Bird of Life, Bird of Death: A naturalist's 
journey through a land of political turmoil 
249pp. New York: Simon and Schuster. 

S17.9S. 

867152738N 

Jonathan Maslow, a naturalist of sorts and now 
a populorizer of note, went off to Guatemala to 
find the mate Quetzal, that stunning bird of 
indesGcnl greens, blues and reds whose tail 
measures $bi feet and whose principal food is 
an exotic variety of avocado. Maslow eventual- 
^ sighted the bird but along the way saw life at 
its worst among the pathetic Indians of Guate- 
mala. He tells us that the Quetzal is the Bird of 
Freedom, and hard to find in Guatemala; but 
the Black Vulture, he notes, known locally as 
the Zopilote, is ubiquitous. Here, of course, is 
ihestuFfof allegory, andMaslow lets it flow, all 
muddy and roiled, for death is commonplace in 
Ouatemala, and freedom only an expression. 

But the central theme of the book is the 
Quetzal bird, and Maslow’s hunt for it. Many 
people, from funded ornithologists to amateur 
bird-watchers, have gone off to Central Amer- 
ica to see the Quetzal, which is well worth 
seeing. It is a member of the family Trogoai- 
dae, and falls, in the phylogenetic scale, be- 
l^en the humming-bird and the kingfisher. 
The characterizing feature of theTrogonidae is 
their peculiar feet: toes one: and two face for- 
wards while three and four face backwards, a 
configuration which requires some, delicacy of 
concentration when the Quetzal wants to sit on 
4 limb, for in this heterodactylic arrangement 
the toes inadequately oppose each other. The 
birds, considering their elusiveness, have been 
■ described. The redoubtable A. E. Skutch 
Karclied them out in Guatemala and Costa 
Wca iii (he 1930s and published his vivid de- 
^^Iption of them In 1944, in thei journal Cn/i- 
. “Or, And Alexander Wetmore; who prowled 
Cenlral America In the mid-century, described 
^«rn In his fou^volume study of the birds of 
ranatna, . 

Not surprisingly, it is the incredible tail of 
the male (Quetzal that attracts most attenUon. 

has always done so; the Pre-Columbian 
^yan Indians attached it tp their priests’ yest- 
rttctils; the Spanish cdHquistadores bbre It 
. homelh wonder; and collectors stiil seek it but, 
^ stealthily, Cpiipfe this: uniqueness with the 
. fitore pK^ fart that the Quetear is good to 
.^t^wetl, and you have:a bird that won’t last 


In north-west Guatemala, in the highlands 
near Lake Atitlan. there is a town called 
Qiiezaltenango, or in M.iyan, “place of the 
Quetzal", u logical place for Maslow to begin 
his search. But by the lime he gets there, Ihe 
Quetzals have long been killed off. Maslow is 
directed instead to the steamy mountains on 
ihe Caribbean side. There, if he braves the 
government soldiers and the anti-government 
Freedom Fighters, he will find his birds in their 
only reserve, the Biolopo del Quetzal. He 
needs only to rent a four-wheel drive vehicle 
(he does this by offhandedly claiming to be 
with the CIA) and set off through a desolate 
countryside. 

He finds them, and like all before him, fo- 
cuses on the Quetzal's tail. Maslow slates flatly 
that the male Quetzal, when sitting on the nest, 
which Quetzals always place in the hollow of a 
tree, flies head first into the hollow and sets, 
leaving his magnificence to recline without. 
Others say no, claiming that the Quetzal enters 


his hole in the tree head first and circles around 
till his tail is all but pulled in and lining the 
inside of the hole, and then sets. I find no 
scientific description which will seriously allow 
of both possibilities. 

Maslow writes with the sour vision of a man 
with n chronic hangover, who will remember 
the funeral cortege, caskci-laden and strug- 
gling through the streets of Chichicaslcnango, 
but entirely ignore the dignity of the proces- 
sion; a man who will Juicily describe the Zopi- 
lote eating what vultures normally eat. but 
somehow Imply that it reflects hot only on the 
government, but on the actual people them- 
selves. The dust-jacket describes him as a 
naturalist, but he makes a lot of silly errors 
(reporting for example, that the journal Con- 
dor, now in its eighty-eighth year, is defunct). 
But he is also a truly powerful writer and an 
original. This is his second book (The Owl 
Papers appeared in 1983) and I look forward to 


American Newsreel, Japan 1945 

No one must ever look down 
on the Son of Heaven . 

When the cameraman arrived 

with Motsodori in the palace limousine 

to take pictures of the Emperor 

and found him squatting on the sea-shote 

fishing seaweed out of a rockpoqi, 

this seemed to pose a problem. 

But the living descendant of the Sun Goddess, 

creator of heaven andearlh, 

whose sky-warriors had willingly 

dived into enemy ships 

and whose.premler General HidekiTojo 

had taken bn his own head 

all responsibility for his country's war crimes, 

was tired of being.agod. 

He would cather be mortal. 

Something he’d learned 

inallthehbursontheshore . ' . 

withhismdgnifyingglass, 

reseOrchihlg into amoeba 

as the tide ran out of Segami Bay, 

wasthatoiiewaybfsurviving- 

isto be indistinguishable from sand. 

, VIGKI PEAVER . ; ' ' 


In search of the 
wholly Gael 


David Profumo 

DEREK COOPER 

The Road to MIngulay: A view of the Western 
Isles 

226pp. Routledgcand Kegan Paul. £12.95. 
071020178 8 


Something odd seems lo come over writers 
when they cross (he Minch; the results - for 
Barrie, Ransomc, MacNeice - are coy, and out 
of character. Perhaps its all that ozone and 
mythical gloom, but the Gaelic lifestyle has 
been the subject of repeated literary nostalgia, 
at once patronizing and sentimental, so it is to 
Derek Cooper's credit once again (as in his 
Hebridean Conneciion, 1977) that he squarely 
resists such specious enticements in favour of a 
realistic view. As n companion be admirably 
combines the critic with the ncsophile, for 
while there is no doubting his fierce affection 
for things properly Hebridean, his portrait of 
this remarkable culture is tempered with u poli- 
tical anger at (he disturbing neglect from which 
it has suffered. 

This is the chronicle of a trip begun in 1983 
and involving u JtHirncy southwards through 
the “Long Island", from industrial Stornoway 
(as far distant from London us is Prague) down 
to the now uninhabited island of MinguLay. 

Part pilgrinmgc and part topography, the 
account blends autobiography with observa- 
tion, as, during the course of u year. Cooper 
tracks down a wide variety of islanders includ- 
ing relations and urban fugitives alike. He 
visits route the peal-wastcsuf Lewis, u crof- 
ter harvesting sea-ware in the shadow of the 
rocket-range on Uist. and the inhabitants of 
Barra - where Compton Mackenzie once 
penned a 100,(KK)-word novel in thirty-one 
days flni. The picture presented is depressing 
and enchanting by turns, like Ous Wylie's 
accompanying photographs: the wind-scoured 
beauty of the landscape carries the scars of 
economic decline and the vestiges of aban- 
doned projects. You don’t have to he a sen- 
timentalist to discover in the collapsed shiel- 
ings and deserted lazy-beds the' badges of a 
proud and recently flourishing civilization. 

Cooper is insistent about the causes of such 
decay, for he sees (he historical basis of land- 
ownership - often absentee, and increasingly 
corporate - as the root of this underdevelop- 
ment. Il is true that until recently most econo- 
mic enteiprise was at the expense of the 
islanders themselves. An exception was Lord 
Leverhulme’s benevolent efforts after the First 
World War to revitalize the resources of Harris 
and Lewis out of his own pocket, though only 
Maefisheries and some half-buiit factories re- 
main as his monuments. Hebridean history 
suggests a systematic impoverishment of the 
available resources -kelp, fish and manpower 
- with nothing comparable In return. Even 
transport and tourism have been slow to de- 
velop, and the initiative seems to depend on 
the mainland. As a distinguished writer about 
food (and whisky). Cooper is well qualified to 
criticize the abysmal travellers' fare, and it 
. would appear (hat a gastronomic tour of the 
Hebrides is about ns enthralling a prospect as 
an architectural appreciation of South Mimms, 
though the crofting diet has certainly improved 
since Martin Marlin’s day (1703), when it com- 
prisjBd "bread and water, and a snush of 
tobacco". 

Ttie islanders have probably suffered as 
much n( the hands of do-gooders as from those 
Imcut on exploitation, but there nre definite 
signs of revival. The EEC offers agricultural 
subsidies, and the name of Booker McConnell 
means fish-farming, but the overall impression . 
given by this articulate and atmospheric book 
is that the Western Isles today are characte- 
rized by contrasts and an uneasy osmosis be- 
tween tradition and innovation. Cooper pin- 
points these details acutely; the annual guga 
(gadnet) coll still takes place not far from the. 
oil-base of Lewis .Offshore, nnd tame seals 
. plun^ in the -Itarbour choked by consumer 
■jetsam, while some crofters have planted out 
durable, suburban gnomes. But d^pUe ail of 
•this, the culture of the Gael rekindles itself like 
(he smobring of a fire. 
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Christopher Hitchens 

The dispute between the religious niul the 
secular interpretmions 4if lire and culture has 
always been an issue in Jcnisak'in. hut it now 
bids fair to become tfie issue. A poll conimi.s- 
sioned by (lie Jerusalem Municipality and con- 
ducted by Hanocli Smith found that twice as 
many people were worried about the conflict 
between secular and religious as were worried 
nbniil the Arnb-Jewisli question. In Tel Aviv, a 
proposal to name a street after Mcinrich Heine 
has been vetoed by the authorities because the 
poet abandoned Judaism. And though the 
public face of the argument is the easiest to 
apprehend (religious zealots burn down bus 
shelters with “suggestive" advertisements: 
secular militants paint pigs and nude women on 
synagogue walls.) it is becoming a stronger and 
stronger theme in literary life ns well. Whereas 
in the novels of S. Y. Agnon the exchanges 
between the religious and the sceptical were 
conducted with humour and gentleness, to- 
day's debate ha.s more than a trace of rancour. 
Simon Loiivish's new novel The Death of 
Afni5Jic-6'(nie/spcak.swItlicriiiglyor“Thc Sons 
of Judah" who “did not eat meal and always 
faced the .sun even if (lint meant walking back- 
wards. In Jertisaicin, unfortunately, they were 
not conspicuous." In his wundcrrul novel. The 
Lover, A. D. Yehosliua was more restrained 
but hardly less scathing. He depicted the ultra- 
orthodox of the Mca Sharim quarter and said, 
"No. they were free men, exempt from military 
service and affairs of the stale, making their 
way with dignity through a united Jcrusnlem 
looking down with scorn and strangeness on 
the secular people who constituted for them a 
kind of framework iind n means." 

The most outspoken and combative oppo- 
nent of the godly is, however. Amos Oz. In 
1982 lie addressed a meeting of the devout and 
demanded of them, 

What, in truth, has happened to yoa in the sphere of 
spiritual creativity? Why are most of the creative 
people in this country, heaven help us, “leftists"? Is 
il a conspiracy? Has Damascus bought out Hebrew 
lilernturc, lock, slock and barrel? How do you ex- 
plain the fact that the artistic, ideologknl and philo- 
sophical creativliy in Israel is these days taking [dace 
-rot allofit, but most and perhaps even the bestofii 
- in a dereHlcd, wounded, crumbling camp? 

A few weeks ago, writing from his base in 
Kibbutz Hulda for his newspaper Davar, Oz 
went even Further and proposed that Israel be 
partitioned between the believers and the secu- 
•ar- tlic believing community is expanding, 
believing that the Messiah is at the gate, then 
no compromise Is possible Mdfrom their point 
of view there is no room for tolerance or for- 
bearing . . . the logic of messianism leads to 
parthibri," 

‘ Almost every literary or artistic pursuit is 

touched in some way by an echo of Oz’s model 
'■ proposal. 

★ ★ ★ 

Secular Israelis take comfort from the heroic 
, period of Hebrew culture, especially from 
Hebrew poetry in Spain in the eleventh and 

■ FIFTY years OM 

Th^'^^bfAugtis\lStip36,eariiedareviewby 
. G. C. ^VheeUr hf V: Conloh. pi/We’j Man 
Maltes Himself, frqm which the foKhwina 
. extracts are taken'. 

' . • j • . y • • • 

, : Prbfeisor Qiilde htB written this olutlino of the 
'prel;i.lstory wid. oarly history of culture ip tlie 
: Near East aqd Buropei not as a' manual of 
' arebaeolo^ but to bb "readable ib those who 
. « are not conccriicd wiih the deiailed problems 
which spccinlisu argue heatedly*’;'. . 

; fHeJ.is careful to poini out the i^ntinuity of 
; prehistory and 'Whdt is more usually looked on 

as^ruly‘‘hlsiory" One’of tlie'coriceptions 

; which a philoMphical historian has to deal with . 

. , is “progr^;" Since the War and iis aftermath, 
P^fessorCItilda poiiitsput, its reality has been 
► Widely Mi^ ib(Q^question> bui theii Indeed it . 

is an idea of 'modern- growth' only. Tbday 
. iniileod of the hearty belief of last Century we 
often find “a p^ssiraisticof mystical aKitude;*? 

,In clhnbjbgy, > to'Oi . Ihd .OermbH: historical . 
school has put {brwaixJ ft sdlebttfic dbdirliie bp' 


twelfth centuries. Although poets like Yehudi 
Halevi and Moses ibn Ezra were pious enough, 
they rejected obscurantism and sectarianism 
and frequently wrote in Arabic. There were 
l^criods between the fifteenth and eighteenth 
centuries when their works were not allowed to 
be printed because of Orthodox disupprovul, 
and even now some of the marc broad-minded 
versc.s do not appear in popular editions or 
translations. Many contemporary writers and 
critics in Israel point to this epoch as a fore- 
runner of the present one; a sort of Jewish 
reformation and counter-reformation, when a 
poet like Manuel Romano could be excom- 
municated by the rabbinate for saying in one of 
his satires (hat lie preferred to go to hell be- 
cause only the ugly women would go to 
heaven. 

The early medieval Hebrew poets in Spain 
also incur suspicion to this day because they 
wrote homosexual love poetry as well as heter- 
osexual and bisexual odes. Homosexual yearn- 
ing was not automatically forbidden by the 
religious, but homosexual activity was. With 
what joy and delight, then, did a secular friend 
of mine at the Hebrew University read me a 
poem by ibn Ezra, of n kind that would have 
outraged the piirithns of the day. All you need 
to know is that n Fawn is a boy: 

Tlic desire of iny licnrt and my eyes Is to have a fawn 
in my right hand and a cup m my right side. 
Many arc Accusing me nnd I will not hear them. 
Conic, fawn, nnd I will defeat them. 

And time will hnish them and death will strike them. 
Come fawn, come and give me food from the nectar 

of your lips 

Until I am filled. 

Why arc (hey turning my heart? If because of (he sin 
and because of the offence I will sin in your 
beauty for God is there. 
After this the poem becomes rather graphic. 
Ibn Ezra also wrote religious atid Zionist poet- 
ry, and Halevi died on his way to Palestine, so 
the secular seem to have a point in arguing that 
the great tradition in Jewish letters does not 
license any authoritarian distinction between 
the sacred and the profane. 

★ * 

Apart from polemic, the special art form of 
Israel is music. Jerusalem is alive with con- 
certs, and everywhere there are schoolchildren 
with instrument cases and sheet music. The 
radio devotes an extraordinary amount of air 
time to classical broadcasts, and conductors 
are household names. This means that the bat- 
tle over Wagnor and (to a lesser extent) Strauss 
is carried on with unusual vigour. Wagner's 
music is under a formal and infornial ban. The 
sale of records and tapes is no longer prohi- 
bited, though it is unknown for a music shop to 
display them ostentatiously. The State-owned 
radio and television will not transmit Wagner, 
except in snatches for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. Only bis name: once prohibited, can be 
broadcast. Every now and then, attempts are 
made to break the unspoken ban on public 
performances. Things have improved since 
Jascha Heifetz, the great violinist, had a piece 
of Wagner arranged for the violin and included 
It in one of his concerts in the 19S0s. He was 
assaulted and had his hands battered with an 


expounded most openly by Herr Hitler arid his 
academic supporters, but sometimes mas- 
querading as eugenics in Driloin ond Amer- 
ica." identifies progress with a mystical biolo- 
gical .evolution. To settle their 'doubu, says 
Profe^r Childe, men should turn to history; 
and one purpose In this book is "lo'suggest 
(hat, viewed from an impersonal scientific 
standpoint, history may still justify a belief in 
progress," not only as wd bdievdd in it in the 
heyday of a bygone siimmei; but also in our own 
more wintry day ; i , Prbfcksdr Childe, who 
; -seems to ,bo much.iiiiptcsrfeil by.the Marxian 
;»realist conception of histotf v^th the alluring 

simplicity of its economic strtiss. hblds that 

"hisiory is tepdirig; to become Cultufal history 
; v’V He suK«*is that jb/t historlafi’s 
gress TO bfe (hodquivaleiit of thg i^loglit’s 
evolutions for prahiSlbry,/ while , It b 
written history: btmkwards;: also '*cam^ oh 
naturel history fotwaids,' 'Jandi is, ;’a' 
betwMii human :hUfory:>hd:Uhh}|iBth^^^^ 
sclei^ of zoolbK, •palaebhth^ldOT; 'ahd^ 

.1; v;,:’ ; 


iron bar. Two years ago, Zubin Mehta con- 
ducted the Israeli Philharmonic and included a 
Wagner overture in the concert. Although the 
piece came at the end, and even though Mehta 
announced that those who might be offended 
would therefore miss nothing by leaving, there 
was an energetic disruption (led by a Polish 
convert from Catholicism) and the perform- 
ance was abandoned. 

Since that incident, a book has been pub- 
lished entitled. Who's Afraid of Richard Wag- 
ner?: Several aspects of a controversial per- 
sonality. Tlie collection includes Wagner'sown 
notorious anti-Jewish writings, Bernard Shaw 
on the Perfect Wagnerite and other more or 
less contemporary writings by Mann and 
Baudelaire. Almost all the Israeli contributors 
to the book now favour the lifting of the ban on 
Wagner. Typical is the argument of Yehuda 
Cohen, a composer and former music editor 
for Israeli Radio, who has lectured at the 
Bayreuth Festival. Witliout defending Wagner 
as a person, he writes that a nation like Israel, 
so much threatened by various cultural 
boycotts, has "a sevenfold obligation" not to 
replicate their mentality. He also argues that it 
is bad enough to deprive those who do like 
Wagner, but even worse to withhold him from 
those who might come to admire him. 

In a related letter in the Jerusalem Post, the 
flautist Urj Toeplitz urges that the Israeli 
Philharmonic celebrate its forthcoming fiftieth 
anniversary by admitting Richard Strauss 
“Nazi collaborator and anti-Semite (both spor- 
adically)" to its repertoire. Toeplitz argues that 
Strauss saved at least one Jew, his daughter-in- 
law, and that the playing of his symphonic 
poems, written at the end of the last century, 
would enrich both players and audience. 

Again, there will be orthodox opposition, as 
in the past, to concerts featuring "Gentile" 
culture. But is this not to make the same blun- 
der as those who once spoke of “Jewish sci- 
ence”? 


On 8 different sector of the musical front, there 
is about to be a revival of the extremely suc- 
cessful Hebrew version of My fair Lady. It will 
be performed at the Habima Theatre in Tel 
Aviv under the title of Gvirli Hana^ava, with 
Shlomo Bar-Shavit taking the part of Higgins 
and the popular “Rita" as Eliza. How on earth, 


you ask. do the vernacular combats of Cnc 

Garden nnd Bow translate Into Hebrew? v 
well, is the answer. Bnrarf means "hail“ v ' 
means ‘‘fell". Be'Seefarad means ‘1a £ 
"Ba-rarf, pom-pom, Ya-rad, BeSefai- J, 
think she's go it. ' ' 


The controverey over Qaude Lanzmann'ste 
documentary 5Aon/j is unlikely to slackjoJS 
the revelation that it was financed, to tlw 
of about S8S0,000, by Menachem Btiin 
Eliyahu Ben-Elisar, who was director-gnin] 
of Begin's office when he was Prime Miniwr 
has revealed that the donation, whkhiiM 
acknowledged in the film’s credits, wasnuds 
on Begin's express instruction through tb k 
Ministries of Finance and Foreign Affairs Tb | 
film’s critics say that Shoah depicts all I 
people in an unfavourable light, andconv^iu ^ 

surreptitiouscharge of racial blood.guilt.ShKi ^ 

this is u charge made publicly and privaiekh i 
supporters of Mr Begin’s Revisionist mi- ■ 
ment, it might have been better to admit tb 
contribution they made to the genesis of ib 
film. 

★ ★ ★ 

About five years ago, the Jerusalem Potti) ' 
Workshop was convened in order to act at 
kind of melting pot for the different langusgti 
and cultures represented in the city. Man^ d 
the poets were monoglot; others were abletc 
write in more than one tongue, orlotraosliu 
The result is a new magazine devoted botbti . 
poetry and prose, with contributions in varicui 
languages; English being the lingua fma 
Even here, there are traces of the religious aiid ; 
confessional strife which has disfigured aaJ 
which still disfigures the city. In EvaShaltitl'i 
poem “Liturgica", for instance, figures aredii- f 
cerned singing psalms in Jerusalem: 

Singing psalms - 
the sons and daughters 
of those 

who slaughtered 
the sons and daughters 
of those 

who wrote them . . . -')• 

The magazine is called Seven GrtAirandcm j; 
be contacted at 214/36 Jaffa Road, Jeruuke ; 
97801. 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS ^ - 

J. 9. Bury is a bibliographer and architectural historian. 

Patrick CoUInion's most recent book Is Godly People: Essnyson English Protesiaiiiism and Purlianism, l9fD 

Dictators Never Die; Aportrahof 

was published in 1 979. Ho is the author of A House Divided; Argentina 

Winton Dean is the author of Ji/imrie/fl/iri/Ae Opera 5eric/, 1965 . 
FmppoDonlnlwasformerlyDIreclorofthertallanlnstltutelnLondon. 

recent book, 77ie Parables in the Gospels: History and allegory, was reviewed Id lie 
plbSsEd Sutlm? Research Fellow at Somerville College. Oxford. Her Poets in their 7»«f will f* 

: Hl5mo,i™nlbookb««rt 

Ve/ga, Inverhteio, Svevo, PlrattdtHo, 
buUnfl^i^ ffte Andesy/ns published in 1983. Her Muddling Through in MadagBScarat^ 

. SlmiEili^ ^^versiiy oiENewcastlo and currently VlsUiM 

. irithePitnmiln /"•iff,!... Hisrevited nnaeoited transiBiinn of Aristotle'sPo«flCf,isp'*Y|"^ 
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Cultural Property 

Sir, > Michael Dummett (July 25) writes 
eloquently in praise of patriotism - at least, of 
the form of patriotism which consists in loyalty 
to a land and its history, and to the bonds 
enshrined in a common culture. And, since 
grent art can be conceived only as a part of such 
A oiiture, he feels entitled to his conclusion, 
(hat “only the Greeks linve the right to claim 
the monuments of ancient Greece as peculiarly 
theirs". 

British {xitriotism is presumably as legiti- 
mate ns the Greek variety. Arid the system of 
loyalties which has so far guaranteed our 
continuity should prompt us to be a little 
prouder of our “imperial" past than Professor 
Dummett seems to wish us to be. It was not 
through “political and military" power that we 
accumulated our treasures, but through the 
same spirit of enterprise and adventure that 
animated the ancient Greeks, and which 
caused our people to venture forth, frequently 
unprotected, in search of trade, or discovery, 
or a place where they might start life peaceably 
anew. They went, too, in the service of the 
Christian religion and the British Crown. But 
(he “political and military power" which they 
enhanced thereby was ns mucli the conse- 
quence of commerce as the cause of it. Not 
everything that they did in their travels was 
honest or commendable - any more than was 
everything clone by the ancient Greeks, who 
accumulated such wealth and glory in their city 
states at home. But are we to dispossess 
ourselves of our history, for the sake of 
scruples which no rival culture has ever 
shared? 

One visible record of our former greatness is 
the British Museum and its contents. Why is 
(his not a “monument", an object of loyalty, 
affection and pride? And why do those feelings 
not establish, for us, a right of ownership In the 
achievements of our ancestors, of which this 
great accumulation is one? The Parthenon may 
have been made in Athens. But its principal 
ingredient, human labour, was brought from 
elsewhere - from those places which had the 
misfortune to lose out in the contest for 
mediterranean power, and whose people were 
often brought as slaves to the metropolis that 
had worsted them. Nevertheless, Dummett is 
quite right in thinking of this noble pile as a 
Greek creation, and one which naturally 
belongs on the acropolis of Athens. 

Whatever we may feel about the Elgin 
Marbles, it is clear that these appeals to 
t^trioticsentiment can have no power to settle 
the question of ownership. As Dummett’s 
article illustrates, even meticulous philo- 
sophers can, when discussing art, ascribe rights 
of ownership in the most erratic way, and to 
things which do not and cannot possess them. 
Only persons have rights, an<j while the class of 
persons includes states, corporations, and 
individuals, it is questionable whether it also 
includes such an entity as “The Greeks" 
(defined, incidentaiiy, so as to include both the 
population of ancient Athens, and the citizens 
of the modern state). If ownership by the 
Greek Stale is to be justified by the “rights" of 
the Greek “people”, then we ought to be a 
little clearer about the meaning of the word 
"people'', and a littie clearer about the claims 
of the'Qreek State to speak on behalf of those 
^ho are at p^sent governed by it. It may not 
be, (rue that Lord Elgin had the right to 
purchase the Marbles, or the Sublime Porte the 
ri^t (oii indeed the intention), to aliennte 
Ihcm. But Nvorks of art are bought and sold, 
works which enshrine the identity ofi a 
“pcople’l as completely as the Marbles of the 
rarthenori. Are all such transactions illegiti- 
male, and if so, does tiiis mean that the greater 
an artist, and the mote expressive of a tiiite ond 
^tiure, Uie less right does lie hnve to sell the 
product qI his Inbouf? It would be. a strange 
iha| said so, and, whdtcver.its virtues in 
Ihe eye? cjjf those >ho think in collectivist ways 
JoQqt the ownership of art, I doubt very much 
Would be produced inil. . 

^ Uidcb .^^uieUb, At 1060 Vienba. ' 

i- 

' precedent for the iestjtu- 

cultural property; so admirably 
Browping (July 25), is 
thelb PbaceTrebty 


with Italy. Signed in 1947, it stales, in Article 
.37, that Italy should “restore all works of art, 
religious objects, archives and objects of 
liistorical value belonging to Ethiopia or its 
nationals removed from Ethiopia to-Italy since 
October 3, 1935", that is. the date of Musso- 
lini’s invasion. 

Though a manuscript and two crowns looted 
From Ethiopia over liulf a century earlier by the 
British expedition of 1867-R against Emperor 
Tewodros were subsequently returned, ns 
Professor Browning rightly notes, (he greater 
part of the booty remains in this country. It 
includes part of Tewodros’s hair and the 
amulet he wore at the time of his suicide, as 
well as several remarkable processional crosses 
and some five hundred fine manuscripts, n 
number of them beautifully illustrated. 

RICHARD PANKHURST. 

22 Lawn Road, London NW3. 

Aspects of Cop3rright 

Sir, - It was a pleasure to hear from my friend 
Jon Silkin, albeit indirectly, about his “editor- 
' iai impns.se" (July 25). If he hud written to mc^ 
before, he need never have found himself in his 
present predicament. Since the precise nature 
of his impasse, liowcvcr, will not he clear to 
your readers from his article, perhaps I m,'iy 
offer them a lilllc more background? 

Early in the 1970s, the late Harold Owen 
invited me to undertake a “complete" edition 
of his brother's poems. This took ten years and 
many thousands of dollars in traiisailantic, 
transamcrican air-fares between libraries hold- 
ing Owen manuscripts; in hotel, photo- 
graphing. photocopying, research assistant, 
and secretarial expenses. The result, Wilfred 
Owed: The Complete Poems and Fragments 
(1983) WHS heroically published by Chatto and 
Windus at an immense cost, which they could 
never hope to recover from the sale of that 
scholarly two-volume edition. To achieve a 
price that libraries - at least - could afford, its 
editor and the Owen family agreed to a 
substantial reduction in their respective, con- 
tractually agreed , rates of royalty . A year and a 
half later. Chatto published a cheap paperback 
edition that offered the student and the general 
reader all but seven of the (early) poems in the 
two-volume edition, plus twelve of the more 
important fragments. Editor and publisher 
hoped with this paperback to recover at least 
some of the costs of Hie Complete Poems and 
Fragments, 

Enter, then, Mr Silkin with a Penguin edition 
of Wilfred Owen: The Poems (1985) that, with- 
out permission, reproduced five pages of copy- 
right material from Day Lewis's 1963 edition, 
seven pages from the 1983 Complete Poems 
and Fragments, and three copyright photo- 
graphs. Fifteen other poems that he printed 
incorporated a large number of variants -sub- 
stantive as well as accidental — lifted from the 
latter. Chatto protested and Penguin, to their 
credit, apologized and withdrew the book. 

One must ask, however, how an experienced 
editor and an experienred publisher could find 
themselves in such an "impasse" (to adopt 
Silkin’s revealing euphemism)? I do not know. 
Did my “misunderstanding" friend (to adopt 
another of his euphemisms) believe (hat copy- 
right extended, simply, for fifty years from an 
author's death? Seemingly not, since he also 
lifted flve-and-a-half pages - without ac- 
knowledgment to copyright-holder or publisher 
- from Sassoon’s ^egfrled’s Journey, and 
Sassoon died in 1967. 

Silkin says that “Stallworthy seems to be- 
lieve that what lie has done lias been done once 
and for all, nnd that his edition precludes 
further change’’. I cannot guess his authority 
for this statement when (here has been no 
communicatidn between us since I'brganized a 
poetry reading for him in America some years 
ago. No editor in his right mind could bcKeve 
that his work "precludes further change". 

To avoid the impasse in which Silkin finds 
himself, one must follow the example of 
Dominic Hibberd. whose edition of Owen’s 
War Poems and Oihen \1913) Silkin does riot 
mention. Perhops this is not surprising, since il 
is so much better than his own and since Dr 
Hibberd was allowed to- improve 'on Pay 
Lewis's texts at something like seventy points. ; 
His secret? He respected the law pf obpyrjghl 
and negotiated mufoaliif acceptable tdrms wifli ; 


(he Owen Estate. And lest anyone reading 
Silkin’s article sliouki have assumed ihat the 
Trustees of (he Owen Ustale arc also its 
beneficiaries. I must state emphatically thtit 
this is not so. The Trustees receive iioiliiiig for 
their labours, i libberd is not a Trustee, hut he 
and I receive payment, as editors, for our 
editorial work. 3'he rest tiF the income from 
Owen's writings goes to tiic Owen family - 
except, of course, in (he case of Silkin’s 
edition. 

For reasons tliat I hope will now be clear, 
Owen’s Trustees nnd publishers see no need at 
present to authorize a new edition of the 
poems, making extensive use of copyright 
material, let alone one as incunipletc, inaccu- 
rate ami self-indulgent in its uiinutatian as 
Silkin's. Anthologists and critics, however, 
applying to Chatto and Windus for permission 
to use texts (with new copyright variants) 
of familiar (and otherwise out-of-copyright) 
poems, will he charged an appropriate fraction 
of the standard copyright fee or. in some case, 
no fee at all. I cantU)! recall an instance of such 
an imthniogist or critic being refused permis- 
sion to introduce a variant that he or she htui 
proposed. 

Mr Silkin says ihnt “editors build upon each 
other's work", ami borrows that verb frum the 
introiliiction to The Complete Poems and 
Fragments in whicli I recorded my own grateful 
indebtedness lo Siegfried Sassoon and Edith 
Sitwell. Edmund Bkmdcii, Cecil Day Lewis 
and Dominic Hibberd. lie will escape from 
other such impasses if. in the future, he 
remembers that “building" does not mean 
flouting the laws of copyright. 

JON STALLWORTHY. 

Long Farm. ElsHeld Rond. Old Mnrsloii. Oxford. 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens 

Sir, - 1 cannot imagine where Edwurd Mendel- 
son got his information about why the Art 
Commission of the City of New York dis- 
approved of the installntion of Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens's “Standing Lincoln" at Lincoln 
Cejiler (Commentary, April 25 ), but clearly it 
was not by being present ai the Commission’s 
deliberations on it (our meetings are open to 
the public) or by interviewing any member of 
the Commission or (is administrative staff at 
City Hell. Had he done so he would liave seen 
that all three reasons for disallowance he 
attributes to the Commission are incorrect. 

The Commission objected not to the sculp- 
ture but to the particular siting proposed for it - 
a siting which, after many hours of discussion, 
turned out to be non-negotiable on the part of 
the statue's private donor. 

I feel ihat I can speak for the other Members 
of the Commission in resenting Mr Mendel- 
son’s implication, that because of some ante- 
diluvian modernist altitudes, the Art Commis- 
sion is incapable of appreciating (he qualities 
of Saint-Gaudens. To claim that the Commis- 
sion “simply didn't tike it" is a distortion of 
the truth. 

JOHN WILLENBECHER. 

An Commission of the City ofNcw Ynrk. City Hall. 
New York. New York 10007. 


Jesus' Genealogy 

Sir, -Edward Ullendorff (Letters, August 1) is 
of.course right so for ns he goes, but why does 
he omit Tiiamar (Tamnrj in Saint Mattliew, 
chapter 1, verse 3. and Rt^ab In verse S, both 
“specifically and crucially mentioned"? 

EDMUND LEACH. 

(I West Green, Uarringion, Cambridge. 

'Two-Headed Monster' . 

Sir, - I'm surpriiktd -Tim bnnlcy hi his review 
(August 1) of Tiw-Headed Monster thinks my 
poem about Mrs Thulchbr is “uiitniiched by 
any glance of irony',’. 1 bc^ii by describing her 
habit when shaking hands on formal occasions 
<of pulling her giiests past her just bs-they start 
to' speak. It's triie that Jhe irony h mostly 
directed at myself and the ptiter guests, but 1 
wouldn't want anyone lo think ihb poem leaves 
her. urtcriticized. , 

.c.'d'’'c6x. ' 

i2D-Park Calcs Drive. Cheadle Huline.. Stockport. 


British Library Lending 
Services 

Sir, - I have been cnining to London fi)r many 
years to the British Library Reading Ruom. 

My work requires access to a wide range of 
mainly recent literaliirc. British nnd foreign, 
including American, and until now the Refer- 
ence Division has ensured provision atone and 
the same lime of an unrivalled range of both 
books and periodicals. Lending from tliis 
collection will destroy h reference tool of world 
importance, drawing users from far and wide 
and turn il into just another big library with 
many gaps in its recent holdings. As U. M. 
McKean points out (Letters, July 25), cuts in 
library finance in Britain liuvc forced other 
academic libraries to buy fewer and fewer 
foreign bonks, sn they obviously need an 
inter-library loan service of the kind so ably 
performed until now by the British Library 
Lending Division using its own stock and that 
of other (non-UL) collections. But the demand 
for loans of foreign books will now increase at 
(he very time when the RL is proposing to use 
for that purpose whut may well lie the only 
copies in the country, forgetting that there is 
bound to be matcliing demand for reference 
use of the smne mntcri:d, 

Shoulil tlie UL he lending potentially unique 
copies'.’ it would seem to me dangerous to do 
so, if one remembers tiie archival function of 
the Reference Division and the fact that 
current reference mutcriai is the basis of the 
future's historical studies. On (he other hand, 
if (he BL knows of the existence of titber copies 
of requested material outside the Reference 
Division, then surely they are the ones which 
should be lent. 

It is not the place of n foreign visitor to say 
how British money should be spent, but it 
seems to me that, when one looks at the 
national picture of library provision in the UK, 
there is a very strong case for ensuring thnt the 
Reference Division does not have to suffer to 
maintain the BL’s loan service: both are 
essential. 

PIERANGIOLO BERRETTONI. 

Facolltk di Ictiere e filosafai. University di Perugin. 
Perugia, Italy. 

Sir, - Is il signiftcant in the correspondence 
about the new category of “lending riiateriar 
to, be created in the British Library that not a 
single scholar or writer has expressed approv- 
al? A quick, one-day, unprofessional random 
sample of readers revealed unanimous con- 
demnation, which points to a weakness in the 
consultative machinery betw'een (he Library 
administration and users. 

The British Library Advisory Committee 
certainly includes professors, librarians and 
even one illustrious representative of the 
media, Magnus Magnusson, but there is no 
direct representation for the day-to-day work- 
ings of the Library and few, if any committee 
members, are, to the best of my knowledge, 
regular users. The minutes of the Committee 
reveal that the revolutionary creation of a new 
lending category, striking at the intrinsic 
identity of the Library, did come before its 
members and met with one or two very weak 
murmurs of disapproval. After eight years 
serving ori (he Committee myself 1 formed the 
opinion ihat there was a danger of (he Commit- 
' tee becoming a rubber stamp for certain 
decisions whic|i liad olrcndy been taken. 

I fully appreciate the need to meet inflation 
by enlarging rewnuc, bnt should it be without 
cFTcctive consultation when it challenges the 
whole basis on which the Librury works? In the 
post, several surveys of readers' identity, 
profession and preferences hav’c been carried 
out. Is (hero still time for n referendum on the 
beginnings of a fundamental change wliich 
would bring Panizzi hurrying back from his 
grave?- 

VINCENT BROME. 

45 Oreal Ornraiid Street; London WCL 

The British National Diblibgrtiphy Research 
Ftind, Is sponsoring n one-day seminar on elec- 
tronic transinissioii standards for the hook> 
worltj, to be held on Wednesday, October 15 at 
the Royal Over-Seas League in London. Details 
arc available from Derek Greenwood, British 
Library Research nnd Development Depart- 
ment ,' 2 Sheraton Street, London. WJV 44 BH. 
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Winton Dean 

HENIlYPlIRCErX 
Kilif) Arthur 
G.F.llANDRL 
Ariodanle 
Buxton FcsiivnJ 

One of many pleasing features of the Buxton 
Festival is (hat it propounds a theme round 
which most even ts a re grouped. This year's was 
King Arthur. In operatic terms - Buxton pos- 
sesses its own delightful Opera House - the 
Dryden-Purecll seniiopcra of 1 was a natu- 
ral first choice; the second was Handel's 
Arioflinue, remotely connected to the theme 
through its source in Ariosto's Orhmdo furioso 
and a masterpiece in its own right. Unfortu- 
! nately both works employ a chorus and dmi- 
wrs. two departments in which Buxton, no 
I doubt for good economic reasons, is not 

j strong, and in addition King Arthnr requires a 

double cast of singers and actors, not to men- 
I tion spectacular scenery. 

All English semioperas fall between two 
stools, since the principal cliarnciers are not 
required to sing. King Arthur is especially 
problematic owing to the ambivalence of 
Uryden’s political allegory, which siiffereil a 
radical change of direction between concep- 
tion and performance. It isdiinculi to tell when 
he IS being ironical, or how much this mattered 
to Purcell. The music is always intensely 
dramullc, though its links with the main action 
are often tangential. It is true that the spirits 
Philiclel and Grimbald. as befits desccndunlsof 
Ariel and Caliban, sing as well as speak, and 
^ when they do they propel the plot tnwjinl.s true 
opera. But this only occurs once or twice 
While Purcell rises splendidly to the pairioiic 
scenes and is always at home with the pastoral, 
especially when tinged with sensuality, he is 
' mostly concerned to evoke the magic back- 
ground. a world of fantasy and illusion, which 
he does with marv’cllous eloquence. 

Since King Arthur lives by the music, Mal- 
colm Fraser was right to concentrate on it and 
I lake a knife to the dialogue; to do full justice to 
both would have entailed heavy expense in 
time and resources. Tlie action, played behind 
a gauze with a huge portrait of Merlin that 
; never quite disappeared, was agreeable to the 
eye despite an intermiueni suggestion of 
' maimed rites. Fay Conway designed an attrac- 
tive backcloth for the “Fairest isle”; Terry Gil- 
berl’s choreography suited the pastoral opi- 
nes better than the more solemn moments. 
The celebrated frost scene, with the finest 
music in the score, was allowed to degenerate 
prematurely into comedy; Cupid mocks the 
Cold Genius, but his music should freeze us 
mst. Anthony Hose let the pace sag here, as he 
did also in “Fairest isle", but otherwise his 
diction of the Manchester Camerata was 
ensp and lively. The small group of singers, 
^bling as soipisls, chorus and sometimes 
dancers, acquitted themselves well, especially 
Eileen Hujse {a pure-toned Cupjd), Steven 
Page (Cold Genius) and Barry Banks (in most 

, P'.(|je|enorsongs).AlanBntesandLucyGut- 

. ..tendge made the most of what remained of 
--- piydon s qialogue. , 

[f the pr^uctipn of King Arthur was aimed 
In Ih^right direction, that of Aiiodante was ' 

not. The besottingsin o/producersofHandel’s: ' 

PPwas IS a refusal to trust the music or the ‘ i 
« owaianc genius of the ramposcr ortho ihtelii- i 

genceorihpIisteheKTheplm I 

so straightforward, its design SQ varied, and Its ' ' 
characters so viylcBy realized that noconces- ' * 

sidns are nepded for ah eudienife unfaihrliar . ! 

’ the convention,. Even the. omission of [ 
chows and ballet, essential as they aw to a- i 

'complete realization, need not bring the opera A 

to the ground.; Ian Judge, the producer. = 
secured determined at all costs to undercut the * 

musk;. He began with an appeal for a cheap !; 

if'® Oinovra strip and take a p 

bubble bath, watched by a lustful Polinesso, „ 
during her Arst.aria (addressed to hermirrorin tli 
the presence only of her maid Dalinda). After h 

that It was no surprise (6 see two horn players . « 
in ewnlng dress stroll 6n with their nuis|c for - , 
the Kings first aria and Ariodanie Swighlng ‘ «l 
wine dunng-theritoimellos.bf the next; any- fiS 


thing, it seemed, to tickle the eye at the ex- 
pense of the ear. Worse followed in the great 
- deception .scene of Act Two, where Polinesso 
arranges for Dalinda, dressed in her mistress's 
clothes, to admit him to Giiicvra's apartment, 
watched by Ariodanlc, Ginevra's betrothed, 
Polinesso and Dalinda were to be seen coup- 
ling on an outsize bed ihrougJioui two arias, 
one of them Ariodante's superb lament 
"Scherza infida". This, like the parallel inci- 
dent in Shakespeare’s Much Ado About No- 
thing. Is an open-air scene in a garden; to Intro- 
duce the bed Judge had to tinker with the plot, 
as he did repeatedly, always to its disadvan- 
tage. throughout the evening. Yet he muffed 
every one of the striking dramatic opportuni- 
iies offered by the score, from the surprise of 
the King'.s first entry to Ginevra's final rescue 
from prison. A singularly unhelpful set suited 
none of the locations in which the action takes 
place. 

The efforts of a respectable cast were largely 
frustrated, even when they were not impeded 
by the grotesque acrobatic.s which they were 
required to execute (unless they happened to- 
he lying full length) while singing their arias 
James Bowman, a superh Polinesso in voice 
and action, emerged comparatively unscathed. 
Eirmn James made nuich of Ariodante's 
brilliant nui.sic, but in her lu.sl aria rushed about 
ns If training for the Coinmonwealih Games 
and ncclainiing one of Lineker’s goals in 
Mexico City. Rosa Mannion missed the full 
flavourof Ginevra’s part; her promising sopra- 
no developed a hard edge in the higher register 
which might have been less obtrusive had she 
been allowed to keep still. Meryl Drower 
(Diiliiuln) and Christopher Gillcti (Lurcanio) 
clearly knew whal their music was about; their 
beautiful duct In Act Tliree was one of the few 
moments in which it was penniued to speak 
without interference. The orchestra again 
played well, and Anthony Hose's tempos were 
nicely judged; but whatever induced him to 
revive the bad old habit of delaying all 
recitative cadences'/ 

The score was brutally cut. The decision to 
play the ballet music between the acts added 
tiisult to injury. Inevitably it was drowned by 
the chatter of the audience, and it extended the 
intervals to little short of an hour. There would 
nave been ample lime to restore some of the 
dozen emasculated arias; three others, at least 
one of them crucial, were cut. This was an 
oppor^mty sadly missed. It could only confirm 
the philishne belief that Handel’s operas are so 
many joints to be carved up ad lib. They are 
folly integrated musical dramas, and unless 
they are approached with a corresponding de- 
gree of integrity there is little point in perform- 
mg them at all. 

AUTHOR, AUTHO R 
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Scotch philosophers 

Peter France Wf 

A Hotbed of Genius: The Scottish flk 

Enlightenment 173&-I790 
National Museums of Scotland. Queen Street 
Edinburgh, untilSeptember30 

“Here I stand at what is called the Cross of 
Edinburgh and can, in a few minutes, take fifty SWb 
men of genius and learning by the hand." MK 
People have been quoting this gratifying re- 
mark of an English scholar visiting eighteenth- 
century Edinburgh for so long that it is surpris- 
ing to recall that the concept of a Scottish 
Enlightenment is a relatively new one. ft has 
flourished over the last two decades, however, 
and this year sees it triumph in its old centre! 

Edinburgh. Not only is it a main theme of this j|iH|)|H 
year s Festival; it is also being copiously cele- 
brated by the University of Edinburgh’s In- wl Wj ll 
stituie for Advanced Studies in the Humanities Hh 

- so copiously indeed that there is some danger |BWB[ 
of overkill. A large programme of lectures and VBs| 
seminars culminates in four concurrent confer- JiQjS 
cnccs at the end of August. Meanwhile, a 
major exhibition, A Hotbed of Genius, spon- * 
sored by the Royal Bank of Scotland, is show- Joseph Bh 
ing at the Queen Street building of the Nation- reviexved l 

al Museums of Scotland. The same title is used 
for an accompanying book, edited by David >”entary. 
Dniches, Peter Jones and Jean Jones (160pp effects-t 
with 37 colour and 146 black-and-white Ulus- 
Irations. University of Edinburgh Press 
Paperback. £10.95. 0 85224 537 8); although 
this splendidly illustrated volume shares the *^3usation 
same emphases as the exhibition and uses 
much of the same material, it is not just a ® * 

cQlQloguc, but a set of six well-informed essays favourabli 

which give a valuable introduction to the main P'^^hed at 
Ideas of the Scottish Enlightenment. 

For the organizers of an exhibition, it is a 
problem that the Enlightenment is a move- a^'^essand 
mem of ideas - books, papers, prints and Edinburg! 
above all talk. An original solution has been ^""8*080' 
found, using new technology in a way that "o^^heco 
would have appealed to the men who produced ‘‘'a* ^ 
the first Encyclopaedia Britannica. The first Enlighiem 
part of the exhibition, designed by John L “P®' 

Paterson, is an attempt at recreating the atmos- 
phere of eighteenth-century intellectual Edin- P‘®fores ai 
burgh. Equipped with a light-weight headset Sir 

the visitor penetrates into dimly lit cellars’ Seology lei 
Riled with reproductions of old documents, soft 1 

sculptures of philosophers and drinkers' and ® 

enlarged neptives of prints of the Modern 8rani 

A hens, lundly displayed by tungsten-haloeen "unconl 
ultraviolet lighting. As one moves from room Salisbui 
to room, the headset picks up modulated light ‘™foense m 
sisals and converts them into a series of five- history of tl 
minute scripts. These are composed of com- f"®*ch 
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• . . ; - " : : . 

Joseph Black by John Kay. 1787, from Hieexhliitk 
reviewed here. 


Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
ihree quotations which follow and to send us ihe 

Se^ember 5. A prize of £20 is offered for ihe Orsi 
corr^ sei of answeis opened on that date, or failing 
that the imst nearly correct - tn which case insdred 
gucK^rk will al« be taken into coSrS 
Entries, marked -Author. Author 290“ oh the 
Mvelope, should be addressed to the Editor. The 
Times Uienry ^ipplemeni. Priory Houw, $( John’s 

i?n ECIM4BX. The solution and results 

will appear on September 12. 

I l -saw my Meg cotnc 'IInkoh o’er the tee* 
r saw jny Meg, hut Meggy nn sow me: 

For yet (he siin was wading thro Ihe misi. 

And she wos doss upon me ere she vrisf 

Her coats were kiliit, niid did sweetly shaw 
Her ^fghl bate legs that whiter were than snaw 
Her cockemoriy snood^ up fou sleek ■ ’ 

Her haffci-locks hang waving on her chhek: 

eon she clear; 

And 01 Hpr mouth's Ukc ony hinny pear. 

J.Meg grabbed her hat anil set but for Windmill the' 
Cou^te slowly iinrealbing its fug, up In' RoVal Mtle 

iho cblsa^i Paldy 

scrawling dirty things on 

the pavement, ^me tjiro^ng Tiiih and chbckSg a • 
larae . . . . She d get out of this place. Mi a loddna' 
somewhere in Tanglehai or the^EcclB^gs”®^ ■ 


3 Meg, in the mennwhilu, went off' to ti gJeai black 
boilingon a Hreon 
Hfirng the Ild, an odour 


rau t. which If the vapours of a witch’s cauldron 
be inisied. promised belter thiiw 
IhaMhe hell-broth which such vessels are usuaSK 
sup^d to contain. It was in fact the savour of a 
gwdly stew, composed of fowls, hares, partridges 
and moor^e, boiled In e large mess wilhodtS’ 

K half-a-dozen people at 

I* eat naething a’ day?" said Mea 

mess into a brown 
dish, and strewing it savourily with salt and pe^pper. 

Competition No 286 
IWnwr; Alistair Stead 
Arawers: 

1 And fw away Into the sickly light ^ 

From many a wondrous grot and* secret cell 
'''' 

Jraere hath he tain for ages and Virile ^ 

Sntil"th?i“!I°" “aworms in Ms sleep, 

Until the imeer Or* shall Kent the ^ , 
Alfred,, l^rd Tennyson, 


id dialosue, song and assorted sour 

effects - the essential thing being the dialogw 
15. which uses the printed words of David Hum 
,5^ Adam Smith, Joseph Black and James Hullo 
to convey their theories on frcspectivtl) 
causation, division of labour and free tradi 
55 latent heat and the theory of the earth, ! 
g sounds a tall order, but to judge from' the 
^5 favourable comments of visitors, the show I 
pitched at the right level. It isessentiallyediw 
tional, but it does its teaching (as its subjed 
g would have wished) with a fair degree of natur 

alness and humour, using a visit of Franklin k 
jI Edinburgh to link the different sections ant 
^ bringing out, asa purely visual exhibition cook 

u not, the conviviality of club and tavern aixl ihi 

j fact that however it looks in print, this s.1! 
.j Enlightenment with a Scottish accent. 

The upstairs rooms contain the real meal ol 
the exhibition, a more familiar mix of objecu. 
pictures and print, again concentraling on 
Hume, Smith, Black and Hutton. Hulton's 
^ geology lends itself best of all to visual pu- 
j sentation. Here is a boulder from GlenTiit, ibe 
j place that allowed Hutton to verify his theories 

, about granite, and photographs and pHnlsof 
, the “unconformities” at Jedburgh, SiccarPoinl 
I Salisbury Crags which gave credence 10 the 

j immense new time-scale he proposed for ihe 
history of the earth. Few of the other exWbils 
can match these for excitement, but takes 
together they form a most interesting (aad 
admirably annotated) colleotion, ranging frooi 
a board showing pins at different stages of 
I manufacture (a brilliant illustration of ib* 
famous chapter in the Wealth of Natiofis)v>\^ 
beautiful letter from Black to Smith oh Huok's 
death. Solemnity is properly kept at bay 
liberal sprinkling of John Kay’s caricatures. 
There are sections devoted to art and cullur* 
(not the most original aspect of the Scolti^ 
'Enlightenment) and to new development® 
agriculture. Industry and commerce, but in lb® 
centre of the stage are the great phiidsophen, 
doctors, lawyers and scientists. It all seemS"^ 
indeed it was — very much a mcn-onlyhffaini* 
It a sign of oiir further enlightenment that it isa 
woman, Jean Jpnes, who was the guiding sp'^’t 
behind the whole exhibition? , 

Iii the past, some have seen the "Swlcn 
philorophers" as dull dogs. A Hoibts <8 
Genius (book and nhibition alike) cohv®y®' 
on the contrary, anevidehf sense of admiration 
for these inventive, progressive ye( modcml® 
men, dedicated to improving, (he life of tWji 
society. The authors may exaggerate - a^ 
normal in such a presentation - Ihe ceiiU'allty 
of the Scots In the vast European movemfi^®J 
Enligh'tenment. What is more, compared wtn 

rofoe of their Continental counterparts,. lb® 

literati of Edinburgh sometimes seem a bit to® 
sensible and comfortable. Eveft so, olie «n 
haidly fail to come away from this, exhibition 
. ^atly impre^d, both by , the intelio^® - 

;'eneravhF.thiVhn»i..#i#,^,^Ai,;a 'andhvtheskUl 


1 : ; ""’T ••••I'M in. me .frothed . 6™atiy impressed, both by me mwj 

' ■' i'V'! > 

;i-j . t'.' •, i '‘.I, ’ '•• • ■' 
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A congregation of solitaries 


Barbara Everett KempsondilSe^ 

T«moT ' old dear, and -ni 

Ph«nixThe.lr, men still seem .0 

' play altogether. I 

The newly founded New Theatre Company, nice humour am 
ojmmiued to bringing serious drama back to character's cold I 
•the West End, has opened at the Phoenix with prives Lavinia oi 
T. S. Eliot’s 7Vie Cocktail Party. Since this is The callow Peti 
only ihe second of Ihe play's London produc- counterpart (La< 
(ions in the nearly forty years since it first Edward's) is end 
appeared, the occasion is something of an some almost toi 
event on both counts. Robert Eddison 

John Dexter has directed with whal seems a lonations ofgood 

firm intention to make of the play a drama for Foreign Office / 

the 1980s. Eliot's other masterpiece Cau psychiatrist, the 

(advertised on the programme's endpage) Reilly, not mere! 

could almost have suggested itself as a model. Harrison interpr 

For Uiis Cocktail Party is vivid, warm, showy, simply abandons 

noisy and a little empty. It even has music, not cnigimiticnt all. 1 

the music of poetry but strong, sweet and studied portray; 

pervasive accompaniment from onstage and manic, highly “di: 
uffsinge pianos. The sets won applause on the save his patients 
first night: Twenties designs of immense Claus- process: a funny 
trophobic stridency, transforming to (Thirties) limit (if einbarrai 
white, with bowls of lilies, for the third-act Does it matter 
finale - an effect of Syrie Maugham crossed by formance is so tY 

an Annunciation. The visual impact is compli- must, given that i 

cated by the fact that the company, looking er are so much I 

vulnerable, have to keep their end up while even more, that 1 

wearing the post-war New Look. crutie and strange 

There U plenty in the production to provoke matist, to which : 

Ihe mind by filling the eye. If, as often in the in this production 

llieatre of the 19S0s, the sets threaten to crush the programme 

the characters, this conception of the charac- edy", and some 

lets fights back by being fairly external too. “classic", lacks ( 

John Dexter has brought the play up to date by Sweeney, the po' 

everywhere humanizing, socially de-classing, even the dry swe< 

eroticizing. The participants in what was con- fidential Clerk. H 

reived as a comedy of manners have become ling or merely di> 

broader and cruder, have softened and however, presen 

blurred. Tliis is particularly striking in the case mind, intelligenc 

of the three women. Lavinia Is no longer a moral irony, aba 

middle-aged middle-class battle-axe, nor Julia that gives Eliot 

a well-off nuisance, nor Celia an aristocratic stdely resilience 

arrogant young idealist. Sheila Allen renders dramatic gift thai 

Accelerating the decline 


the first into a Bayswalcr beauty, Rachel 
Kempson dithers through the second as a dotty 
old dear, and - most surprisingly - Sheila Gish 
finds in Celia a friendly West End truuper. 
More getired to detachment and formality, the 
men still seem to be acting (well) in a different 
play altogether. Simon Ward's Edward has a 
nice humour and poise, but in shedding his 
character's cold borristcrial blankness he de- 
prives Lavinia of any reason for leaving him. 
The callow Peter, Celia's romantic young 
counterpart (Lavinia’s ex-lover, as Celia is 
Edward's) is endowed by Stephen Boxer with 
some almost too fine delicacies of feeling. 
Robert Eddison brings exquisite elderly in- 
tonations of goodness to the debonair, vaguely 
Foreign Office Alex. And Alee McCowan’s 
psychiatrist, the great Sir Henry Hurcourt- 
Rellly, not merely departs from the Guinness- 
Harrison interpretations of this enigma, but 
simply abandons the notion of the character as 
cnigimitic at all. His Reilly is a totally new and 
studied portrayal; an extrovert, barking, 
manic, highly "distinguished'’ doctor, sworn to 
save his patients even if he kills them in the 
process: a funny, sinister, momcniiirily bril- 
liant (if embarrassing) Cocktail-Party-piecc. 

Does it matter that the evening’s central per- 
formance is so thoroughly Shavian? I think it 
must, given that Shaw's studies of men of pow- 
er are so much better than this. Aiul given, 
even more, that Eliot too has his own idiosyn- 
cratic and strangely impressive quality as a dra- 
matist, to which attention is hardly being paid 
in this production. Vie Cocktail Party, called in 
the programme Eliot's “most famous com- 
edy", and sometimes now referred to ns a 
“classic", lacks (to my mind) the intensity of 
Sweeney, the power of The Family Reunion, 
even the dry sweetness of Ihe unpopular Con- 
fidential Clerk. Here and there chilly or fomb- 
ling or merely didactic. The Cocktail Party is, 
however, preserved by a peculiar integrity of 
mind, intelligence and wit. It is a penetrating 
moral irony, above all on the subject of love, 
that gives Eliot as a dramatist his light yet 
stoely resilience. Never acquiring the true 
dramatic gift that unites dramatists from Euri- 




Brian Lee 

EUGENEO’NEILL 

Long Day's Journey Into Night 
Theatre Royal Haymarket 

Eugene O'NeiU's great faults are well known. 
They have been .thoroughly rehearsed both in 
stage performances and in academic analysis. 
For a start he wrote very badly, his prose alter- 
nating between a grinding, repetitive realism in 
which the banal particularities of American life 
are tediously amassed, and an overblown 
poetic style heavily freighted with portentous 
symbolism and meaningful imagery. Some- 
times,, as in LorigDfly'j/our/ie>|J/i/o Night, he 
even contrived to combine both these modes in 
one play. Secondly, he had, by all qrthpdox 
standards, a deficient sense of dramatic struc- 
ture. HUefforts to marry linearity to citcularity 
usually ended in a sort of geometric anarchy, 
Itarponlng characters and audience alike in the 
9ense, amorphous fog which fUtingingly cn- 
^mpa^ the action of this, his masterpiece. 
And as if these weaknwses were not enough to 
.him, he Is also charged with not being 
® ■ J S clearly about the political 

• ®['^™losophlcal issues around which his plays 
Day's Journey Into Night to 
w reed as a commentai^ on the failure of the 
Dream and the alienation of the 
■wurgeoisjamily? Or should it be viewed as 
jneiaphyslcal speculation about the nature of 
•, ®hly iii.^|ch|ihe four main characters jirac- 
Wlftus formstif transcendence or evasion? 
are ipresent, .of. course, but they 
elaboration by 
.deteiniined fidelity ■ to aiitobio- 

Miller’s.; M production of the 
to London aher.a'succeissful 
shft sappeara io ; have been 

;. Awareness faults. But in 


his efforts to eliminate, or at least minimize 
them, the director has unfortunately also sacri- 
ficed the elusive element that shoidd make its 
performance a powerful and moving experi- 
ence. 

Once, when he was requested (0 abridge a 
text in order to make it fit the demands of a 
theatre’s timetable, O'Neill flatly refused on 
the grounds that his plays weren’t written with 
commuters in mind. Miller, on the other hand, 
has obligingly cut the play’s running time from 
four hours to three. This is achieved by an 
adroit use of overlapping dialogue delivered at 
breakneck speed; and though this does have 
the effect of immuring the individual members 
of the Tyrone family in their cocoons of re- 
miniscence and self-pity and thus adds to the 
play's atmosphere of overwhelming personal 
isolation, it also serves to lose rome of 
O’NeiU's raore.iinportant lines. Mary Tyrone's 
crucial speech, for example, which comes as 
close as anything to summarizing the play's 
theme, is delivered as just another part of her 
continuous, disregarded gabble: 

None of us can help the things life has done io us. 
They’re done before you realize It. and once they’re 
done they make you do other things until at lust 
everything comes between you and what you’d like 
to be, and you’ve lost your true self for ewr. . 

In compressing nnd accelerating the action 
of the play,. Miller also distorts its ovornll tem- 
po, so that one initially has the facting of a 
family' being swept into a niaclstrom ruther 
than of moving inexorhbly into the blackness of 
final oblivion. This frenzied pdee is just abdut 
accommodated by the two sons. Jamie and 
Edmund, played by Kevin Spuccyand Peter 
Qallaghor, whose rolos demaind a degree pf 
frustrated energy; Held in financial and 
psychological bondage by ia domineering 
father, their guilt-ridden urges to seif.desiruc- 
tidn seek comperisation in forfous bouts of 

drunken brawling, followed by maudlin 
bitetiipls to paper over ihe' widening chasm of 


piilcs to Katligsiii. (he vision of hmtuiii lives 
necessarily interacting, Eliot none the less 
round something like dniniutic aclion for his 
congregations of snliiaries by holding on to (his 
integrity. The predecessor of The Cocktail Pur- 
(V was The Family Reunion, written at the end 
of the 1930s in a context of cosy nciions of 
homecomings, and under the shadow of com- 
ing war. And its action derives from its hero's 
moral decision tn reverse his family's hard will- 
lo-rcunion. nnd to convert mere homecoming 
U) diaspora and pilgrimage. The Confidential 
Clerk would in the early 1950s follow The 
Cocktail Party with a curiously similar story of 
a young man rejecting a matrix of moneyed 
security for a future bused in (he home of a 
humble Nordi London nobody. Thus, a play 
almost self-parodyingly cast as West End Com- 
edy points outwards to the unsmurl suburbs as 
its centre of human good. 

The Cocktail Party has the same tough inorul 
irony. It may he observed lliul Dexter's pm- 
duciion of this comedy of manners uiiforiii- 
nntely lucks - in fuel - manners. Edward and 
Lavinia in turn sec off (heir guests (who Imp- 
pen to be elderly) sitting down, with buck 
turned. Ai ihccockinil party men quickly tear 
off black tics. Bni Eliot's play works precisely 
in terms of u world in which men are tied down 
by more than merely ties: asocial world that is, 
in (he end, all conventions, all surfaces, all 
manners meaning nothing. Society is bound by 
love, yet love is here illusion. Only when they 
perceive , and perceiving can embrace . the vio- 
lence and void beneath the surface of their own 
“social'' characters co n the strangers who meet 
as guests advance to a love that is nut illusion: 
to kindness, human service, vision of God or 
just cocktail party. Prucluiming “Honesty be- 
fore honour", Reilly, Julia and Alex - the three 
peculiarly social angels- drink their libation to 
the Death of the Heart. This hard-edged, in- 
structive. sometimes splendidly funny moral 
irony is not everybody's choice for an evening 
at the theatre. But it is an inimitable one, and 
in failing to provide it Dexter’s strong and suc- 
cessful production carries within itself a sense 
of betrayal. 


brotherly hatred. Bethel Leslie too, as Mary 
Tyrone, works hard in the second half of the 
play to overcome the effects of its frenetic 
opening. When she finally escapes from her 
intolerable situation into a morphine-induced 
reverie of girlish innocence and chastity, her 
cold detachment from the real world creates a 
moving image of (he terrors of drug addiction. 

In the midst of all this, though, James 
Tyrone, the failed tragedian whose early suf- 
ferings as BD Irish immigrant have blighted his 
subsequent career, can only stand in a vacuum 
of bewildered incomprehension. Jack. Lem- 
mon is a fine actor who has, particularly in the 
films he made with Billy Wilder, created the 
definitire model of a certain type of contem- 
porary, urban neurotic. The part of James 
Tyrone, however, demands a mixture of petty 
vanity and egomaniocal grandeur (hat even 
Olivier :nnd Richardson found . difficult to 
embrace, and which is quite beyond Jack Lem- 
mon's compass. He manages (he smaller ges- 
tures very. well indeed, but without the larger, 

. shadowy aspiration, even theillusion.of tragic 
nobility cannot be sustained and the character 
loses all authority. Long Day's Journey . Into 
Night was wrlttent O'Neill tells us, in blood as 
well os in tears. Lemmon’s performance is 
good enough to make one weep, hut that other 
vital element remains sadly lacking. 


iRccently published . plays include Futurists 
and Commitinenis by Dusty Mtiglies (176pp. 
Faber. Paperback. £4.95. 0 571 1.3778 7), 
Double C’rosr by Thomas KilroV (79pp. Faber. 
Paperback. £4..5Q. 0 571 146W 0). amrtek 
Pdgiiy's The Mystery. of the Charity -of Joan of 
Are, adapted by Jean-Paul Lufret, 'irnhshUed 
by Jeffrey Wainwrigiu (92pp. P.N. 'Revle\y/ 
Carcanet. Paperback, £5.95. Cl 85635 69U 5). 
The Bruce Robert, Kittg o Scots by . R. S . 
'Silver (63pp. l^dinburgh: The Saltire Society. 
£3.50. 0 85411 035 6). ' 


Isabel Fonseca 

ARTHUR MILLER 
The A niericon Clock 
Collesioc Theatre 

The Depression more than anything else 
shaped Arthur Miller as a writer and a thinker, 
and in The American Clock he has made it (he 
subject of n play. Inspired by Studs Turkel's 
Hard Times und incorporating autobiogruph- 
ical material (Miller's father lost his business in 
the Depression), The .American Clock is an 
unexpectedly buoyant production, full of song 
and dnncc. 

The main story-line charts the ruination of a 
well-off New York Jewish family like Miller's 
own. Through the stunned eyes of the family - 
and of the nation - Miller examines the unpre- 
cedented (ami indeed “un-American") phe- 
nomenon ofcomplcte rclinncc on government, 
and again e.xpresscs his alarm, in woiulerrul 
nnuiklyiiese. over (he ihreut to individii.'il 
frcuiloni. (The relationship lietween Govern- 
ments and iiulividuals is » vital theme for 
Miller, as is shown by his appearance before 
(he I louse Cominiltec on Un-American 
Activities in 1956. and more recently, by - 
his work with PEN. on behalf of writers in 
prison.) 

For all its personal elements. The Anterivan 
Clock more than any other Miller play aims to 
embrace America: urban, rural, radical und 
reactionary, black and white. “The main thing 
about the Depression'’, Isaac, the black pro- 
prietor of a Mississippi diner phlegmulically 
observes, “isthut it finully hit tiie white people, 
'cause us folks never had nothin* else." 

The confusion of the time is expressed by the 
immigrunt grandfather who vacillates between 
wishing Roosevelt would he king and wanting 
to sc ml his grandson to Russia to get a new start 
(that Is uiilil he learns about state ownership: 
“The stores they own? Them bastards!") The 
title itself, which could refer to any of three 
time zones, suggests America's endemic lack 
■ of synchronicity. 

Cbnifosion is also registered in the loose con- 
struction of the play (Miller lias called it a 
“mosaic*'}, in its ambitious scope - spanning 
the years from 1929 to 1969 - and in its fifty 
characters, masterfully handled by a cast of 
twenty. But unfortunately, the size of things, 
and the incessant singing diffuse the tension of 
Che piece. It is either too noisy and crowded to ' 
be moving, or too enjoyable to be true to the 
subject-matter(and by the endaceriain nostal- 
gia for the Depression has been generated). 

The episodic structure favours brilliance 
over stillness, and yet the communication of 
strong feeling demands something of the latter. 
David Schofield makes of the brevity of. his 
four roles the virtue. of immediate impact. His 
. brilliance, like that of many of the others, is 
properly superficial, 'this points to a difficulty 
in Miller’s “mosoic" approach. In a short scene 
(and especially one which draws on 
documentary sources), one’s emotional re- 
sponse depends gu pre-existent feelings. In 
other words, of cdurse we all feel sorry for the 
broke and broken farmer and young men starv- 
ing or driven to suicide. But such feelings do 
not depend oh the telling, and our sympathies 
nre not altered or enlarged. 

: Miller maintains his interest in time remem- 
bered ns dramatized througli the consciousness 
of one or two choric narrators. But in The 
.American Clock , the tension is so low and scat- 
tered (hat this device for keeping the past alive 
seems flaccid, mechanical. If the dramatic cen- 
tre of (he piny is in memory, it would have been 
useful to draw out the peripheral characters 
and so illustrate politlciil values, not only 
througli ducunielilnry, but through some shred 
of human deveiopment. Rose, the mother, is 
. ilic only, part thiil affords this clmnce and in 
that 'role Sara Kestelinan demonstrates her 
' own. and Miller’tr proven skill in several mov- 
ing scenes.' * . 

7Yie Aiuerictm Clock is not about the impact 
of tire Depression on parlicuinr people, but 
neither is it squarely an “issue" pliiy, like The 
Crueiltle, with.its oblique attack on McCtinhy- 
ism - and ro, with no certain target it just tiejes 
along without immanent danger of exploding. 
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The triumph of Trivia 


•I , 


Francis Haskell 

JCIIINA.IMNTO 

The Trevt Fountain 

•U.^pp. Y;ilc Univcrsiiv Press. 


1 he frevi rimtiKiiii inis some chiiin to be con- 
sidered ihe most popular eijihleciith-ccntiiry 
monumeni in llic world. Yet when it was begun 
{ill its present form) in 1732. connoisseurs in 
London, Paris and elsewhere were whnliycon- 
yinced Him mchitecturc in Rome (and indeed 
in Italy as a whole) hacl not only come to an 
' end, hut had been off course for several gcii- 
cralions-corrupted by just those great masters 
of the Baroque to whom Nicola Salvi. its de.sig- 
ncr. was to turn foriiispiralion. The fountain in 
fact is only one of a whole series of master- 
pieces- chief among them the Spiinl.sh Steps - 
which transformed the appearimcc of Rome in 
Ihe early and inrddle decades of the ciglitcenlli 
century and made the city once again pre-emi- 
nent among Eurdpean capitals. The apparent- 
ly sudden development of great art can never 
be mieiiiiuicly explained, but this last “Roman 
Rciiiiissancc” is the most chnilenging of them 
all: by every ruiiontil test that one cun think of 
it had no right to exist - and the experts have 
accordingly punished it for its impertinence 
ever since. 

Those men of taste who flocked to Italy dur- 
ing the second half of the eighteenth century 
and laid down the criteria by which the momi- 
menis of Rome were to be judged, treated it 
with condescension - at best: and although 
.serious attention has long been paid to the 
achievements of Bcrniiil, Borromini and Piet- 
ro da Cortona, the founding fathers of Roman 
Baroque architecture, eighteenth-century de- 
velopments in the city have still been little 
studied. John A. Pinto’s excellent monograph 
on the Treyi Fountain is thus very welcome. 

The fascination of the study lies indeed not 
only in what is said about the fountain ns it now 
but also in the discussion of what it replaced. 
Pinto IS able to demonstrate that for all the 
unexpected thrill with which one suddenly 
comes across this huge marble fantasy almost 
hidden away behind the Coiso, many of its 
most Significant features were predetermined 
by conditions dating back over decades and 
even anturies. The source of the Aqua Virgo- 
a particularly fresh ond clean spring - was dis- 
covered in 19 EC at Salone. a few miles outside 
Rome. Credit was given to a young maiden . 
who was said to have pointed U out to the ' 
soldiers of Agrippa; by the seventeerith cen- 
tury a name -Trivia!.- had been found for her ' 
and m 1762 her powers of observation were 
rommemorated.in a pretty bfls-relief inserted 
into the facade of the fountain. The water 
supply was lobe used for the low-lying Campus / 


Marlins, whose large-scjile rcdcvelopmenl was 
iinderlciken during the reign of Aiigijsliis after 
the nrcii lin<l been neglected iluriiig the period 
of the Republic. To a notable extern therefore 
the site of Ihv fountain was already fore- 
ordaineil in antiquity, thiiiigh in fact when the 
iiqucdiici was first constructed, the Aqua Vir- 
gti terminated rather nearer to the Pantheon 
than to its present position. As the source of 
llie spring was only twenty-four metres above 
sea level, the rale of fall was necessarily low, 
and this radically affected the appearance of all 
the ninny fountains built for, or designed to 
beautify, the outlet of this extremely important 
supply of fresh water. 

Pinto’s analysis of these designs constitutes 
the main feature of this book. Many of the 
grenicst Italian architects were involved in suc- 
cessive projects - Alberti, Bernini, Fuga and 
Vaiivitolli among them - but difficulties of all 
kinds stood in the way of satisfactory comple- 
tion, and the fountain remained di.sappointing- 
ly unimpressive long after Bernini’s Fountain 
of the Four Rivers in the Piazza Navona was 
enthralling visitors to Rome. Nevertheless, 
Pinto s account of these early failures makes a 
most important niid fa.scinating contribution to 
Hie history of mwn planning and social life in 
the city. 

In the first years of the eighteenth century 
the problem of what could be done to Ihe foun- 
tain began to attract serious olteniion, and 
from then on Pinto is able to illustrate and 


discuss a great number of designs. One feature 
turns Uji again and again: tlie incorporation 
into the structure of the Anioniiie Column (fif- 
teen nicires in height) which had been discov- 
ered in 1703. Though architects of the .stature 
of Jiiviirra toyed with the notion (and Carlo 
Fonti'ina hud the similar idea of making use of 
an obelisk), the results, had they been carried 
out. would surely have been most unhappy; in 
all the existing drawings towering verticals 
seem to rise indifferent to, and detached from, 
the water flowing into basins so far below their 
bases. The effects (on paper) resemble what 
can only be called dehydrated versions of Ber- 
nini’s Fountain of the Four Rivers, which 
naturally haunted the imaginations of subse- 
quent architects. Some designers did conceive 
of a horizontal wall fountain, but the private 
building interests of the princely families of 
Rome usually stood in the way of anything on 
the impressive scale desired. Indeed, the con- 
struction between 1728 and 1730 of a new 
facade for the Palazzo Poll, dominating the 
Piazza di Trevi, seemed likely to confine any 
new fountain to no wider a surface than that 
occupied by the existing, unsatisfactory struc- 
ture, for this now became hemmed in by the 
two bays of the palace. However, as so often in 
Rome, the rivalries of successive popes played 
a decisive part in transforming what appeared 
to be an insoluble problem. In 1732 Clement 
XII (Corsini), only too pleased to be able to 
thwart the ostentatious ambitions of his prede- 





Constructive suggestions 


J. B. Biiry . 

TlCTROCATAN^Q.dlACdMQBAROZZI DA 
VIGNOLA iALV^CORNARb, FRANCESCO 
GIOTGI, CLAUDIO TOLOiyiEI. GfANGlQRGIO 
TRlSSWO'ab.dGIORGIOVASARi ■ ' 

;• ,:&rlllldi 8 rchl(cnura 

: ;E<«wdby 5 :iena]Bassl.M 8 riaW 8 lcherCasgtti^ 

; andpihers / . 

!l 537 |>p,Miign;Pblimo.LWO, 660 .^ . ! 

• i ~ ^ 

:■ Over the pqsi thjriy years ihe oetcbtiited arch)- 
itectural (realises of .the sixteeqih and seven- 
teenth centuries, c.ssemial reference works for 
ji students of Renaissance and Baroque, archl.- 
'• teciure, have become increasingly hard, to find. 
Aifhqugh reprint firmst noiahly Gregg Inier- 

, nailpnnlandBenjatnfoBlom,ofNew Yqrkjfn 
; the IMQs, and more recently Arnqldo Forni. of 
'.'Bolognaijlikyerssucd focsiihilesofa number of 
• : including pESariqno’s \'iiruvius and the 

treatises of Serllb, Pioiro:Cataneo. Palladio, 
Philibert Delbrme, Jacques Androuei Du Cer- 
,.-ceau and Scamozzl. they have. failed in most 
j, cases to provide eV'en thd briefesl inirodoction; 
,|et alone b bibhograpiiy,. notes' or an index, ■ 
EdtdqricsAIbMrosi:.^ 


.zioni 11 Poliniq, of Milan, have approached the 
•, task in a more serious manner. Albatros have 
.issued good quality facsimiles of Spanish six- 
teenth and seventeenth century architectural 
books with excellent introductions by leadine 
scholars, 11 Pplifilp have gone further, com- 
pletely reprinting the texts and providing a full 
, critical apparatus of notes, bibliographies and 
I indexes as well as uholarly introductions. 

« ihe latest of ll 
. Pollfiloy TVattati di Archltettura series. The 
earlier vplutnes are C. B. Alberti's De re 
- ^fcaioria (In the original Latin with a new 
I?” supbrsBdlhg Bartoli's 

of 15^). the treatises of Fllareici Francescodi 
Oforgip, Palladio and Guarjnl, and a volume 
; wjMngS oil arehliecture .a 
.by ftMcesco.^Colonriii, Luca .Pacloli: and 
. Ubnardp Vinci; als well as- reprints of 
■ CosannnQ’vyOntvfto and'Db 

ably edited by Milan scholars^ 

reputation, handsomely printed and well bro- 

; duccd.. • 

The. latest TOlume, 

= wd.Pietrb^^a^^ 

wth rortj^sly.plates, maintwns ^ 


ZTi Maria Walchtr Casottj. has 

state, ofwhic^h only two copies survive. In addl- 

non to her introduction she has provided a 
rates article which incorpo- 

9^514 editions of ihe 
printed between 1562 and 1974. 
Ftlva chosen by its editor, 

* ^®Teproductlpn is that of. the 

n«"?he “ understandable, 

since the first edition (1554). of four books 

was considerably amended by Gataned and a 

the 

the first edition ,but:oimtte5frQm the secohd 
■ have : 0 ^y been -briefly .suriiSed' in the 

the 
‘ one 

P^of the fifst of.Q,^eVt.,:univeisal'' 
.;cwmng.bpth:clvll Wd;mlli%;,rchlt^it ^ 
. Palladio tells us in his GHflffrb j/irjYisym 
;he iijien^d to 


* ccs«>rs and thuir favourites . 

I cloiifcing of llie whole h,,i,de by th, i 

hull ihiii he hikl in mind. Thus luck 
nan IN pi ormiting the brilliant wall (te f * 
gesied by Nicola Siilvi, who won the wmwf ' 
tion tor a rephicemem for the undistingaZ 
structure that had been in place for nS 
huiidrccl years. 

Suivi enjoyed no fume or powerful n,oi„ 
lion at the lime, iind unfortunuteiy wj 
very lii.le mdeed of the circuiuslau„7£ 
his victory. The mimes of only a 
raiupcliiors ure recorded, and above Z 
kuowuothmgof the judges or of how w 
reached thc|r decision. Even Pinto's mehS 
Ions researehes have not been able lo 
mucli, and iliis important gap in whatBoihii. 
Wise U well-documented and very weli-iotj 
story IS the only real disappointment in 
book - for him, presumably, as much as for it 
But, in tile light of Salvi’s plans (whklitoi. 
imued to be carried out faithfully enoughttja 
after his death) we can only applaud the jui. 
ment of these anonymous arbiters of laste-s 
taste which was probably superior to that lobe 
found anywhere else in Europe at ihe lime 
The extended horizontal facade which (literal, 
ly) covers the whole of the recently compleied 
facade of Palazzo Poll and the almost arrogam 
projection of the sculptural decoration deep 
into the miniature piazza have the effect of 
making the huge figure of Oceaous, wtw 
dominates his entourage of Tritonsand marine 
horses, fit perfectly into the structure as f 
whole -despite the fact that he is nineteen feet 
high (taller than the Quirinal Horse tamers), 
Moreover the cascades of water which rush and I 
roar over the platform of boulders and rods | 
Into the wide basin below triumphantly avoid t 
‘the monotony potentially posed by Ihe low fall | 
which seems to have been inherent In the pro- f 
jects of almost all earlier architects, including | 
those of the highest distinction. | 

Salvi himself was not, of couiso, an architect F 
of the greatest intellect or Imagination (his t 
‘'programme" for the fountain isdisiinctlypro- 
lix and pedantic) - nor were all the sculptors | 
working for him of outstanding originality - r 
ond Pinto enn provide convincing precedents h 
for most of the features we enjoy in the foun- 
tain. Yet the Fontana di Trevi provides a sup- 
reme example of something that professkxial 
art histori.ans often forget: the genuine creatls^ 
value of intelligent eclecticism deployed within 
a' rich tradition; and. In any- case, part of its 
charm comes from that very confusion of styte 
("Baroque", “Rococo", "Neo-classicism'') add 
of opposing principles (reason and fantasy] 
which has worried so many scholars, includisg 
Pinto, anxious to “place" the work within the 
accepted categories of eighteenth-century de- 
velopments. This well-produced and well-iUu^ 
trated book is thus able to throw importaal 
light on a very great deni more than is indicated 
in its title. 


separate paths of the professions of o'A 
architect and military engineer, pttviocslli 
often performed by a single indivldc^ 
impressive versatility, Yet itwasparadoxic^y 
iiri that sarnie period that the fashion briefly 
prevailed, for treaHses which aimed to chw^ 
acterize fortification as a branch of “unlveri^ 
architecture instead of as a branch of apph” 
science. Thw ambitious effort, pioneer®^ w 
Italy by Cataneo, to combine together witbm 
one (liscipHhe two Ultimately incompsn^'® 
subjects, was not effectively disconilrtued until 
the seventeenth century. 

C^t8neo*5 Arcfiifeitura did not achieve w 
po^iildirity of the great civil architectural 
ti^ of Serlio, Palladio or Scamozzi; nor « 
such treatises on fortification qs. those, w 
Girqlairio. Cataneo, Errard de Bar-le-dn.®' 
(\qfpjno de'Ville. After the 1567 edillon lf'^ 
.n.Qt,;jas Professor Bassi femiijds us, prlntw 
' again. But she might haVe added that Uwas w 
• forgotten,, being often referred .fo, and praised- 
..both iiisidc and outside Italy. ' . r. 

; y^iziopi U Pqliftlb: and the schpIaN. *']® 
Have edited Vignola, Cataheb and Ihpotner 
texls^de^rVc the hlghwt praise for,f pybP' 
. pdb.i Which,: together : with its prepeccsso^j 
should be ip the library of every arcjiite®^^ 
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Problems chiefly descriptive 


P. N. Furbank 

danieledelgiudice 

Allanlcoccldentale 

152pp. Thrin: Einaudi. L16,Ono. 
8806582224 


There have been novels, by Italo Calvino and oralternati 
others, about the problem of narration, and it and Ihe ba 
was as such that Calvino praised Daniele del they disco> 
Gtudice’s first novel. Lo stadia di Wimbledon. world. Wh 
So why not a novel about description? For it is attractive i 
11 profound puzzle what one means by Ihe term objects, foi 
''description". The only things that spring to in uiistopp 
mind as ingredients of a description ure enum- stein expiai 
eration and comparison (all adjectives belong mass-prodi 
to one or the other). But enumeration in some electric raz 
contexts figures as almost the opposite of a form of fr 
description (“I didn’t ask you for an enumern- relations w 
timi, I asked you for a description"), or on the between B 
other hand comparison, or saying what the gingerly pr 
thing io be described is “like", but this raises an exchnng 
the spectre of infinite regression. (If the wuy lo Brahe ni 

describe A is to say it is like B, and the way lo ^ 

describe B is to say it is like C, description jerinitio 

appears to be an endless series of postpone- iwoks of po 
ments.) . . ." (imagi 

Del Giudice’s Atlanie occideittale (Allas of lennis-l^oll), 
Ihe West) turns precisely on this issue. It runs **’'"8 ‘Jiffo'® 
somewhat thus. Brahe, n young Italian physi- 
dst, who is at work on a front-line experiment A strange 
in fuEKiameittal physics at the great proton and perce; 
accelerator near Geneva (a ring-like under- things to th 
ground structure thirty kilometres in length), that, a scli 
casually encounters Ira Epstein, a middle-aged when Epst 
German novelist, through their common hob- out his wor 
by of aviation. Epstein, who is currently a somehow 
condidate for Ihe Nobel prize, is conducting an already. G 
experiment also. He believes himself to have skies, folio 
explored all available forms of writing, and the nucleai 
always with one aim in mind: that writing and lenges Bra! 
telling stories should become totally "transpa- ment?" Bn 
rent" to him, even in the act of writing. This Epstein stc 

Parma and the past 


point he feels he has now achieved, which 
means that it is time for him to stop writing. 
From now on he means to "sec’’ stories (in 
some sort of instantaneous and non-narruiivc 
manner) and simultaneously to give up ‘‘life", 
of which he has lived enough, in favour of “the 
present". 

Epstein engineers a friendship with Brahe, 
the course of which constitutes the experiment, 
or alternatively the story, of (he present novel, 
and the basis of which is a curious sympathy 
they discover in their way of attending to the 
world. What Brahe first finds impressive and 
attractive in Epstein is his special rapport with 
objects, for instance his extraordinary deftness 
in unstoppering a beer-bottle; and later Ep- 
stein explains that n proper kind of uttciiHon to 
mass-produced objects and utensils (such us an 
electric razor or a chuir) represents for him a 
form of friendship, an entering into human 
relations with their designer. Tlic friendship 
between Brahe and Epstein themselves, in its 
gingerly progress, is presented as above all else 
an exchange of ‘‘attentions" or attention. 

Brahe meditates: 

“How docs one describe suhainmic rciiciiuns,.wlicn 
by dcrinitioii they rescinhiu mahiiig else?" Texi- 
iHKiks of popular science always begin “Iniagini- u 
. . ." (imagine a quartvri'd iir.*inge, a samlwicli, ii 
lennis-l-iall), and wliat this nienns is, “Iniiiginc snme- 
Ihing different from whnl is ihc case, ihal is to say 
something wrong." 

A strange law of conservation in imagination 
and perception is always striving to restore 
things to the wuy they were before. Still, for all 
that, a scientist must try to explain; though 
when Epstein gets Brahe to explain things ab- 
out his work, his attentiveness is so acute that it 
somehow seems as if he understood it all 
already. One day, as they are alone in (he 
skies, following in their aeroplane the curve of 
the nuclear "ring" beneath them, Epstein chal- 
lenges Brahe: “Well, what about your experi- 
ment?" Brahe gropes for helpful analogies, but 
Epstein stops him: “No, not like that, not like. 


Filippo Donini ■ 

ATIUIO BERTOLUCCI 

Ucameradaletto 

256pp. Milan: Garzanti. L20,(X)0. 

Attilio Bertolucci, a poet whose ddbut in the 
early 1930s was encouraged by Montale, 
started in 1956 on a sort of verse chronicle in 
which he narrates the story of his family from 
Ibe time of Napoleon down to 1933. It is not a 
systematic, chronological story, but rather a 
series of flashes illuminating In well-chosen de- 
iail particular episodes in the lives of hi$ grand- 
father and mother, and in his own adolescence. 
How the grandfather, a prosperous gentleman 
farmer on the rich plain near Parma, consented 
to the wedding of his favourite daughter to a 
from the Apennines, the descendant of 
horsemen who had come long before 
TOm Tuscany; how the ybimg couple suffered 
the death of three children before giving birth 
to the poet and his brother; how his mother 
tp, drive her buggy across country; how 
Ibe grandfather became ill arid died; and then 
tbedeath of al beloved uncle, the poet’s unhap- 
py years at school and his first eniotiohs and 
ptewures lii the discovery of the countryside, 
the dty of Panna dnej finally poetry arid love: 
tbese are the subjects of the three parts, di- 
^ded into twenty-nine chapters, of La CBnicni 

, Italian critltt.have been at a loss to classify 
tills strange and delightful Work. Is it a novel in 
^9js.ei poetical eulobiography or a sort ot.chdn- 
Jf" Pietro Cititi h compared it. to 

Bairbcri’Squarotli has 

Oenned if ne a /fi linuiil Jl 


Why should everything you tell me have to 
come encumbered with » twin?'' Bruhe tries 
again, this time with more success: but as lie 
talks, the (wu lean closer together, iiiul the roiir 
oftlie engine envelops them, so no third person 
could have heard what was said. So extreme an 
isolation is the fitting mise-cn-.\c(’ne. we arc tu 
understand, for someone trying to describe 
without recourse to siiniliiudcs. 

Later ill the story it is Brahe's turn lo chal- 
lenge Epstein. Ihc man of words. To honour 
Epstein, (he imiuicipality of Geneva has put on 
nfirew'ork display, and after it, as Drnhcand he 
are sitting together in the dark, Brahe asks 
Epstein whut he means by "seeing’’ - for exam- 
ple, what did he "see" during the fireworks? 
Epstein responds (and this time we arc allowed 
to overhear) with a lengthy cheinienl. tech- 
nological and geomelricnl account of the dis- 
play, and in (his bravura performance it 
appears to us. at first hearing. thuL he is freely 
indulging in similitudes. Then, of course, it 
dawns on us that they ure not similitudes after 
all, for a pyrotechnic display is itself a matlcrnr 
simiilaliag all sorts of objects (trees, flowers 
and faces), in terms of light. Epstein refIcetN on 
Hie curious relation of light tu description: all 
the rest of the physical world can be enumer- 
ated by means of nouns and verbs, but the only 
part of speech with which light seems in have 
an affinity is adjectives, like "pailiil’’ or "cold" 
or "flickering". 

The scanty events of Hie story draw to u 
denouement soon after this. Uruhe’s nuclear 
experiment proves successful, demonstrating n 
radical symmetry in natural processes and a 
new unifying law; and, under an overpowering 
impulse, he rushes across the city in his car to 
find Epstein, only tu discover that his friend, 
having won the Nobel prize. Is leaving the 
country. An oddly exciting “thriller" dimnx 
ensues (reminding me. though in reverse, of 
the scene in tlic BuAuel film, wliere Christ is 
hurrying across country to Santiago, to be 
in time to greet his pilgrims). Epstein is in fact 


at Hic railway stulinn, killing time us he wails 
for his irain by stiulying u model of Geneva, 
complete with toy cleelric trains; and in his 
inind’scyc, as he stands there, he prolcplicully 
"secs" a inulliludc of things about Brahe - secs 
him among his fellow-pliysicists, sees him in 
bed with Epsiein's sccretiiry-iissistunl Gilda. 
sees him approaching through the streets of 
Geneva. "And now?” asks the breathless 
Brahe, on urrivul. "Now another story will 
need lo begin.” "And what about this one?" 
“This one is finished." "Will anyone write it 
down?" "I don't know, I think not. The iinpor- 
luiit thing was not to write it but to have a 
feeling about it [provarnc tm .tcmimcnlo].'' 

Epstein's complaint against similitudes can- 
not help reminding us of "muJernist" litcrury 
theory and of Ezra Pound's aggrieved com- 
plaint against “cette ]to6sic fnrcic de ‘coni- 
ine’ “. All Ihc same, it is not for nothing that del 
Giiidice invokes science, and one suspects a 
play or pim upon that tired old phrase, “the 
experimental novel". 

How shall we read AtUmle occidentale'} It 
pulUilales with symnielrics and pnTallcls, so 
that nlinost any tuple touched upon - whether 
vintage airernft. or lights switched im unci off, 
or iUlenlioii and disti'Lietion, or Genevan pacif- 
ism - is dense with iwcrheratiniis; ycl prn- 
deiicc suggests that it is better not to try to 
explain it in terms of allegory or symbolism - 
for what arc they bill reduplications of the kind 
Epstein eoinplnins of'.' (Thus, though Epstein, 
with his visionary abilities and inanipuhitive 
proclivities, evidently tukes many of the liber- 
ties of a ficliunal nnrrator, we must not con- 
clude (hat he "sttinds fur" the art of narrnlion.) 
Si> how shall we know when we may stop 
purullul-hunling and decide that we have rend 
the novel? In such cases in mathematics there 
might be an exact answer, in the form of an 
elegant equation; and one senses that this is a 
possibility that, in this very punning and attrac- 
tive novel, playfully anyway, del Giudice might 
like us to entertain. 


After the violence 


I - jiffs'** ® ‘‘rotnanzp pascoHano*' (a riov6| d 
9 * ? Hceause of the continuous preseriise 

• - the ebutitiysidp. But what matters 

? rfft exceedingly 

ruling and . enrapturing. TTie horsemen 

■ thfe hills; the evocation, df an 

sU^ the Joyous driving of the 

■ are like the. flbw- 

> gO'riS ip Kh<)ol 

-4 tilijieii W qdatli^ df'both the grand- 


father and the uncle; the shyness and trepida- 
tion of the young man in love; these are pas- 
sages of great beauty. But more than any par^ 
ticular episode, what lingers in the memory is 
an intimation of the sacredness of Ihe family 
and of its source and centre, the bedroom {la 
camera da leito), together with an enchantmg, 
mysterious feeling of the permanence of the 
past. One senses that Bertolucci hasstudied his 
Proust and his Eliot. 

In the first part of the poem, which deals 
mostly with events in the family before the 
author’s birth, the metre - as if to underline (he 
ancestral quality of the subject - is the tradi- 
tional hendecasyllabic line of the great Italian 
narrative poems, interspersed with shorter 
lines, mainly heptasyllabic. The second and 
third parts, however, dealing with more recent 
events, consist of longer lines imitating roughly 
the classical hexameter, but without any strict 
regularity, so that the Impression is rather of a 
derivation from Whitman (a self-portrait of the 
author as a young man “hungry from Maeler- 
' linck and Whitman in pocket editions" comes 
as no surprise) or from the more colloquial 
parts of Eliot’s Four Quartets. But here, too, 
the longer lines are interrupted by shorter, or 
by very short ones, so that no effect of mono- 
tony can arise. 

Two other protagonists command our atlen- 
rion in the poem: the city of Parma and Hie 
countryside round about it. The charm of that 
small capital which to Stendhal offered an. im- 
age of political intrigue and of love affairs, and 
which Pasolini described as a sort of microcosm 
of Europe,- comes out vividly in Bertolucci’s 
beautiful lines, as he describes Its streets, its 
palaces, its domes, Us river, and even its street- 
cars. But his love of (he city extends also to its 
countryside. On every page a tree; a field, a 
flowel-, a pariicuiar view, the different colours 
and sourids of each hour of the day and night 
are described -with tender affection and an 
extraordinary povver of evocation; whjle the 
country people recall the figures of the Months 
In Parma’s superb Baptistery: one cannbt read 
Bertolucci .without thinking; of theih, nor .lt| 
future will onq he-able to look at them without 
' bilhg rerhVnded oi hiS jiflidrii. 


Anna Laura Lepschy 

IMARlb RlGOI^nSTERN 

L*anno della vlKorla 

159pp. Turin: Einaudi. L10,000. 

8806589903 

Mario Rigonl Sterii made his name in 1953 with 
Ilsergenie della neve., one of the most striking 
Italian novels on the theme of the Second 
World War. In the form of nn autobiographical 
memoir, it follows the vicissitudes of a group of 
alpini in the 1942-3 retreat from Russia. The 
recurring question, asked by one of the narra-. 
tor's Bresdan companions: “Sergentmagib, 
ghe rivarem a baita?” (Sergeant-majoL will we 
gel back to our hut?), can also be taken as the 
leitmotif of Rigoni Stern’s subsequent books: 
Quota Albania (1971) and Ritomo sul Don 
(1973), as well as of his Sloriadi Td/i/e (1978), 
which goes back to the period between the 
unification of Italy and the First World War. 
The herdsman Tdnle, driven into exile after a 
brush with the police, succeeds in secretly mak- 
ing his way home every winter to Ihe altipiana, 
the upland plain of Aslago (Rigoni Stern's own 
part of the V4neto), to which he can only mnke 
a definitive return as an old piafr nt the end of 
the war. X'fl/i/io deRp vlitoria, in which old 
Tbnie makes a fleeting reappearance, is the 
Kqucl to the Storia dl Tdnte. 

Tlic return home in thisense is the return, in 
.1918, to the altiplano village which had been 
abandoned and destroyed during the war, and 
which the fourteen-yeaMd protagonist Mat- 
tco, his famiiy and their fellow refugees set 
about rebuilding, in. an attempt to recsipturc 
their past. 

Rigoni Stern convoys the violence which had 
been wrought not only on the village but also 
on the landscape around it. Slowly the land is 
' prepared for cultivation once again, a Com- 
munal oven Is reopened, a flock of. mountain 
sheep is bought, the school Is rebuilt and ihe 
villagers find work in nearby sand quarries and 
.forests. As the village Is repopbloted the old 
. 9U^toiTi.s reappear arid festivals are once more 
ttetebrlited,' but a' hevir : cohccrii t!s foil: 


young MosC Tripp retunis from Turin bringing 
news of Grqmsci and his Ordi/ie nuovo as well 
as intimottons of socialist revolution. As elec- 
tion time approaches, the new political con- 
sciousness finds expression in clashes between 
fascists and socialists, and these result in furth- 
er deaths. Bui in spite of hints of a new threat 
y> the stability of the village the novel ends 
optimistically, and the “victory" of the title is- 
no longer in doubt: the solidarity and deter- 
mination of the villagers have been rewarded 
by the rebirth of their community and the new 
year is heralded by the birth of another child 
for Matteo’s parents, the first new life in the 
rebuilt village. 

Rigoni Stern is never sentimental: his style is 
sparing and his images concrete. He evokes the 
rhythms of physical labour on the land, of the 
passing of lime. He conveys, through skilful 
ush of standard Italian, the contrast between 
the authenticity of Ihe dialect spoken by the 
people and the artificiality and confusion of 
bureaucratic jargon. 

The series of minuscule (12X17 ems) paper- 
back originals and reprints “La memoria’’, ' 
published by Sellerio, Via Siracusa SO, Paler- 
mo, has now reached over JQO volumes; among 
them are seven short works by Leonardo 
ScJascia: Dalle parti degK infedeli, L2,SflO. AtH 
relativi alia morte dl Raymond RoitsseL 
L2.SQ0. Kemiesse, L3,000. La sentenza 
mentorabUe, L2,500.Cm/iirc/ferre, L5.00U, Per 
im rilratio delfo scrittore da giovune, LS.OflO, 
and L’ajfaire Moro, 1.5,000. (This was written 
in. .1978. nnd first published in La civiltd 
p&fezlontua. Sciascia was a .member of the 
parliamentn^ investighiivc coniRiittee of 
“rnffaire" nnd published together with this 
new edition of the cs^oy is the final report, 
presented to the Commission and the Lower 
House, by Sciascia and a minority of the 
members of the. Commission.) 

Also in' the series arc Albeirlo Moravia's 
Cosnia e i briganti, L2,S0Q, Alessandro Man- 
zoni's Sloria della Coionna Jnfnnie, L5,Qto, 
Cesiialdq Bufiilino's /Vfiisao d'ambre, L4,000. 
as well as his earlier Dicerld deiruntore, L6,000 
and Alfredo Panzini's Grammalica ilaliana, 

' L5;(SOO. ■’ . ' 
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Model prisoners 


The psalmist’s voice 








D. J. Enright 

RICHARD WII.EY 
Soldiers in Hiding 
MJ9pp. Cliatto jin J Wind us. £9.95. 
(17(11 1. 11.16 .s 


Teddy M;iki has his own icteviMon pro- 
gramme. [he “Original Amuiciir Hour". When 
It began in the early I9.5()s it realiircU serious 
acts, hut now ii resembles something dug up by 
Clive James to make British viewers feel super- 
ior; contestants win by drinking water through 
tlicir noses or farting ti tune. Maki. who speaks 
perfect English, takes a mean, similarly cynical 
pleasure in misdirecting American tourists in 
Tokyo. 

He and his friend Jimmy Yainnmoto were 
Americans. Los Angeles Japanese, who hap- 
pened to be in Japan, playing in a band, when 
war broke out. Both of them fell in love with 
Kaziiko, sister of their local agent. Ike, and 
Jimmy married her. Fame tie niietix, they 
joined the Japanese army, nnci hmnd them- 
selves in the Philippines, guarding American 
prisoners. Jiininy refused to shoot nn officer 
who liatl oiiinigcd Mtijor Nakamura by his in- 
ciirrecl ntlciudu - he showed Jiimself insuffi- 
ciemly defeated - uiiJ was iliereupon shot by 
the major. When Maki was onlercd in turn to 
shool the American, he c(»mplio<l. Discharged, 
he found his way to Tokyo and married Kaz- 
□ko - an admirable, iinromnmicizcd figure - 
who bore a son. ostensibly his. actually Jim- 
iiiy*.s. Except for his devotion in the child, 
named Milo, Maki is a ghost, estranged, be- 
longing nowhere, "like a man on a rotisscrie 
turning evenly hut thoughtlessly through 
lime". He cannot forgel that he wasnble to kill 
where Jimmy preferred to die. 

Thirty years after his supposed death in the 
jungle. Ike rciurns, htiving posed as a Filipino, 
settled in Manila, even married there. Such 
things did happen. With Milo, now a pop star, 
and Ike. Maki plans art act of revenge: to have 
ex-Major Nakamura on his show, “the 
amateur of that particular hour". On Christ- 
mas Day-an American irony, this- they and a 
camera crew , .ill dressed in miscellaneous a rmy 
uniforms from the studio Wiirdrohe, interview 


Nakamura in a warehouse which the major, 
nowa pharmacist, has turned into a theatre. In 
a weird climax which avoids slaginess hy the 
liapItnzArcIncss of its events, they don Noh 
masks and recite lines from an old play. The 
shooting in the Philippines is very nearly re- 
enacted. For Nakamura is just a mad old man. 
"All soldiers die" is the conclusion; “None of 
them arc guilty." This -after all those years- is 
no scntinieiitnl cop-out. Surely no one should 
suffer at the same lime both the pangs of con- 
science and the pains of age. For what life is left 
to him, Maki is released from his guilt, more or 
less mended. Now he will help lost foreigners 
to find their way. 

Prilcis makes the story sound melodramatic; 
in its telling the novel is controlled and sombre, 
unporlentously thoughtful, persuasively low- 
key. Traces of awkwardness in the writing, as if 
it were a painstaking translation, add to the 
impression of honesty; and incidents are the 
more effective in that "local colour" is applied 
with a light brush. During a fire raid the neigh- 
bours lake water from a public bathhouse; 
never mind the latami. the matting, the owner 
tells them, “and quickly the tatanii was soaked 
and torn, the heels of .street shoes turning its 
.stniighl straw lines into twisted sores, like the 
hliKiinsof an awful flower". A nearby temple Ls 
on fire, anil the lurge image of the Buddha 
changes its cxprc.ssion into one of faint surprise 
as It begins to melt; I he faces of t he dead monks 
have no expression, show no surprise. 

After Hiroshima, Maki knows there won't 
be much trouble, the Japanese will surprise the 
Americans by being mode] prisoners: “That 
had been Major Nakamura’s point." And 
when the Emperor, on the radio, announces 
tile surrender to his subjects, wliul is extraor- 
dinary is not wlint the Emperor says but the 
fact that he is speaking, “Our losses were Incal- 
culable", Maki reflects, whole cities wiped out, 
but whut is interesting is that now they arc 
crying for the greatest loss of all, "the virginity 
of the Emperor's voice". 

This first novel has a dignity, a decency and a 
humanity so rare in contemporary fiction as to 
make one wish for more resounding terms of 
commendation. It takes the nominally exotic 
and, without deracinating it, without straining 
after programmatic effects, reveals it as univer- 
sally authentic. 


Playing the game 


Peter Reading 
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ROGERMOSS ' 

, 

The Game of the Pink Pagoda 
269pp. Col|ins.£10.95. 
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“It is said that the winning tale is alw.ays the one 
that keeps a balance between what is new and 
different and what is familiar , between what is 
persona] lo the teller and what isshared by all." 
Tliis is a mnning, sequence of tales. Roger 
. Moss manipulates archetypal areas of 
English fictional topography and a handful 
of stereotype dranialis personae to produce 
a profpuhdly impressive series of existential 
^ possibilities. ■ 

Intrc^uCtory sections delineate familiar 
■ ;m)nes (the Pieces) and character^ (the Play- 
ers). There's the English voiintry house, lyith, 

: iq its grounds, the quasi-oriental folly of the 
. tiilc. -the^ Game .Wood, the . Dtirncd-oui, 
: ClkUJvh. theaUjacMnt Quarries. Players include 
;• ,lhe Owner, or the 'Big' Mouse, Jhe parvenu 
Owner of ilje Quarries, |he Beautiful Woman, 

' the Charted fi^y in; the BuriicdrOui Chiivch, 
the eniginulic Figiire in the Grounds, ytiu ihe 
Reader. The Pieces aiu. constants; giving .co- 
. Iieslon to ilie alteriiative versions of es'enls un- 
- folding about them. .Similarly, the particiftanix ' 
. retain n fixity whieh unifies ihcir pcrniuidUnns 
: of slightly'alleredi-agc; behaviour, name aim!' 
tide! Mns.s himself emerges as the most vir- 
' l.uoso. pluyer. In nn elahinrate passaougliu nf 
twenty-six variants, lieonlploys as many genres 
k> portray ambition, iiiirigue. luysicry, deuih - 
the gafties. pf existence - around a motif nf the 
P|iik Pagoda. What is remarkable is his a.ssur- 
ancc. in each dUpuTBic style, arid if|e subllj: 
metainblphbses that 9CciJr.tq.l^j}etili0n: . ' 

' I, vReqdersmnyJ^Ol.UiiH^ 


Craig Brown 

NICHOLAS MOSLEY 
Judith 

297pp. Seeker and Warburg. £1 1 .95. 
0436288SJ2 

Having completed his extraordinary two- 
volume biography of his father Oswald , Nicho- 
las Mosley has returned to his planned seven- 
volume series of novels. Judith is the fourth in 
the series. It reveals many of the same pre- 
occupations that made the father-and-son bio- 
graphy so tense, so humane and ultimately so 
moving. 

The father came to excuse evil as a possible 
force for good; as a politician and an orator, he 
became infatuated by the power of words and 
of acting: he believed that the ease with which 
speech and image could be controlled was 
emblematic of the larger control the individual 
could gain over his own destiny and the destiny 
of others. Meanwhile, the son remained scep- 
tical. In Judith, this scepticism has deepened 
towards mysticism. Question marks hold the 
narratives up like curtain-rings. By pulling 
away ideas of reality, Mosley seeks to view 
something grander and more far-reaching. 
One of the reasons that his novels are seen as 
"experiincntal" is that their eventual pursuit is 
out of kilter with others. Characterization - if 
characterization is the close delineation of the 
things that make people different - is virtually 
non-existent. Narrative, here, is sclf-con- 
^ous, Jerky, repetitive, hard to follow, often 
Just a demonstration of the protagonists' need 
fora narrative. “What falsifications result from 
the need for a story?" asks Judith, who is tell- 
ing her talc in letters to three characters from 
Mosley’s earlier Catastrophe Practice. With 
their repetitions, their questions, their obses- 
sion with symbols, their acknowledgment of a 
force beyond and inaccessible to words, Mos- 
ley's books often seem closer to psalms than to 
novels. "Of course the language is difficult. It 
has to circle Itself: at the centre there is 
silence." Few novelists are so assured by their 
lack'of assurance. 

Judith is an ex-actress who is searching for a 
reality beyond her own reality by entering dis- 
parate contemporary worlds; 


Of course you can fix things, and you 
n time: you have to do this, in fact, in oS?'" 
alive. Dm if you’re clever enough for this^L 
know that it Isn’t reality. ReaK’Z.?^ 
beyond yourself: if It’s not. what’s the 
where all meaning lives, and where allffi'i 
where all love lives; and don’t you torSl k 

Thus Professor Ackerman, a 
guides her in her quest. For ail its spirit 
concerns, the novel operates within solid cm. 
temporary worlds: from a Private Eyt m 
("wriggling like fish-bait in a tin") tomZ 
m India, to the perimeters of an Aowbi 
airbase in Suffolk. It is the dislocation betwt« 
the commonplace and what lies behind ik 
commonplace - both in what is described tod 
the words used to describe it - that makes tV 
book so appealing. Mosley’s usual techniquf o{ 
dialogue (I thought:/! said:/I thought! oight 
say:) is used, and his confident and overt dt 
tillations of truth (rather more Victorian ttu 
experimental) are nicely saved from bansliiy 
or sermonizing by the eccentricity of itdi 
means of expression. Even when puisuinghis 
themes of free-will, the need to act, and il* 
attraction of pessimism, Mosley can b< boU 
charming and funny: "Of course Red Ridir^ 
Hood knew her grandmother was a wolll nhj 
else would she have gone to visit her?" 

In Mosley’s much earlier novel ImpouiUt 
Object, a series of interlocking short stori«io 
which the characters were now central, now 
peripheral, now observers, now observed, he 
began to play with Kleist’s notion that humu 
beings are never at ease because they are split 
between being doers and being obsewrsof 
what they are doing. In this (so far unnamed) 
series, he is using the same pattern, though oo 
a broader scale, to hint at something richer: ibr 
possibilities of salvation though this uaesse. 
“If, inside the theatre of memory, you haw 
become yourself one of the figures that pop up 
at windows, what is it that you might see wIkd 
you look out?" Switching perspective from o« 
book to another, from one character to 
another, from a watchtower to a three-ejri 
sheep, from the Bible to a television flicker- 
switch, from the immediate to the eternal and 
back again, Nicholas Mosley is in the midst oi 
constructing an answer as tricky and uneven, » 
holy, as powerful and as old-fashioned u 
prayer. 


Intrusive echoes 


stylistic recognition. Oscar Wilde, pulp sleuth 
thriller,, epistolary, nanative, creation myth, 
Agatha Christie, sci-fi, boys’ cctmic adventure 
; yarn, fairy story arid fable are all allusive pre- 
sences. So is P. G. Wodehoiise - a Wopster- 
esque hero in one chapter venerates his man- 
servant, Jove: "You've done what you atways 
do, old friend. Like the deus ex whatsit in a. 
Greek play, you descended at the psychologi- 
cal riionient and booted me niftily from calas! 
trophe into funsville. Rather well done." Else- 
where. a very funny bit of bogus Beckett te- 
. counts slrmng towards the Pagoda goal:: 

this voiee..only friend I hiavc in the world, save the 
swans creaking painfully upriver on ihe waterline 
always on ihelr last flight Mike to think, save them 
and the old sore place In mycheek tny tongue always 
searches out for company . . , and I; the poor sod 
stuck In Ihe paradox, going left to righl. right to left, 
up and down the path,, carving my furrow. boiia- 
imphedon they call It it] same circles . . . 

, All this parody, pasHclje arid cllchfi, how- 
ever. is skilfully iriarshallei] to enrich the 
uqderlyilig theme of Ouesi. A Kafka-like im- 
possibility of 'arrival i& Implicit, and the huino^ ' 
ous, OTrrijf, riiclodrqmaticelonicnts both offset 
and mnke more resonniit a:rantliiaijve', vision- 
ary, neo-piysiicol voice • 'Which isceks , to 
approach the imporiilerriWe, nof-qultc-iiisp-! 
able insiaht .by way of a Game ‘?.whcre noOiing ‘ 

more, than an approach is 

Asr the publishers rerharki ihia: novel defies 
. classmcniipn; ihc puihor, though, approaches 
. adpfini||ORofmtent-'*Ul5ihePiayer’^ 
play the Game, rim by turning liis bafck Oii the ‘ 
world, b«( by, u&ihg eveiyoppdrmniiy tha| Uie 
Rules of lliQ 'Grime -allow. to vinepease the- 
: bounds of delight within Ihq iwricl.?'; ■ 


...LJ — lu ‘-.I ; : -ll' A.' ; 


, . A .Colloquium -to mark thd:«hteriBiy.or.ihe 
i [ blith of Oliif Staplelbri will be held at the Uril- 
; ' -v«|3j(y hi, Ljy4^<i;o! fnwtsBefeteiritl»figi 


Patricia Craife 

EUZABETHJOLLEY 

TheWeU 

176pp. Viking. £9.95, 

0670811033 

"ping dong bcM’’, goes the nursery rhyme, 

, l^sy s in the well." A jazzed-up version of 
th^ lines is sung, at the start of Elizabeth 
Jolley’s striking new novel, by an Australian 
ophan named Katherine, driving home from a 
party at a hotel, at which she has distinguished 
herself by dancing expressively. Katherine js 
accompanied, on the journey home, by her 
fnend and benefactor Miss Hester' Harper 
with whom she liyes in an old stone shepherd's 
cottage in the , bush. The truck, a Toyota Willi 
kangaroo bar attached, is one of Miss Harper’s 
emrayagant: recent purchases, and Katherine 
. ftn qnqMa ified driver; is driving if m 
so. incauilously in fact that she cannot avoid 
something Which cotnes at iherii suddenly on a 
dually, deserted traqk. ’!ifs hot a too. Kather- 
Inp 1 .Harper, having got out to iii- • 

yestigate, •‘It’siript a rpb:’^ . * - * V 

- w? indderit, which Is fit the centre;bf fte . 
Well, Is recounted twice, bnoe Jn the bbeuiug ' 
puges end then S^in In iis proper plnce In the ' 
sequence otewntsie'nd when ihe book ends 
M'sTlarperisebpOttoddlver^^^^^^ 

ore ■ 

■clOmoMrlng Ibr aelory, The 
,^nt thin|.:e|q^^ 

; nple (s unfblded. Harpef,firt'the ell-''' 

■ il^Oiajihto'a’ reW 


reflexiveness, like the one which ooniis towanls 
the end of Miss Peabody's Inheritance, when 
the headmistress Miss Thorne, a character in * 
novel by a character in Elizabeth Jolley J 
novel, recalls rending a statement to the effect 
that “being a character in a novel is app?reoiJj 
not being a character ut air. 

Elizabeth Jolley has her own Intruder at ^ 
fingertips - a dead one, perhaps, but ho W 
disruptive for that - whom lame Hester 
per, with the resourcefulness expected of^ 
proceeds to deposit in a well. This disused w 
has earlier inspired some chlidlsh mwC" 
believe on the part of the two women, .«lw^ 
agine it to be the abode of a irpHi into 
clutches a princess has fallen; and *1'^’ * 
Katheiirie’s prompting, exchange thisps^’ 
a rnore romance figure, a fa'CV'****® 
Katherine, whose head is stuffed with, h 
stars arid, drearils of romance. Is all 
half-Cconsciously resisting Miss , 'jj 

conscious wish lo iriipose on her ® 
retardation, to the point of fashioning* 

•man for herself put of the most unpwnw' I 
riiateiiat, the. grisly occupant of the 
Echoes from quite a few felry tales and nu.^ • 
irhymes are sounded in this book. If 
•distorted f^riri, putting Elizabeth -lolley^^ 
i|qbriipany df other authors, like Angela . 
and Barbara (Domyns, who've 
' Ipj;e to procure their headiest effects. , 
.■iier, '.though; is quite distfnctiye, 

;irig frivolity an^sprightliiiess, and attifW,® 
'ting close to a Fifbankian 

Biiiribeth Jolley's fiction is 
..i thc shafpneu with which 
I Visaged and Assembled; If tl'e'^uthorgc^^, 

; 'I'pddlty of tpnri dc angle of v***.®”* 

. ’irilthe; interests pf high spirits or 
''ESjeri her, peculiarities of ' 

• ibute to ri rather dashing and 

iPPlie Jliingsi .W^'^’"- ^ 
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Enigmatic relations 




H. R. Woudhuysen 

JOHNGOUWStEdItorJ 

The Prose Works of Fulke GrevlUe, Lord 
Drooke 

279pp. Oxfonl; Clarendon Press. jMO. 
0198127464 

There is romething very odd about Fulke 
GievHte. It is not just his brittle and often harsh 
literary style, which leaves his meaning un- 
clear, nor his extraordinary end - fatally 
stabbed by a discontented servant who had just 
done up (Sreville’s breeches as he was "coming 
from stooi” - nor his wifeless accumulation of 
vast fortunes and estates, that produces a feel- 
ing of uneasiness about him. It is as if Greville, 
contemptuous of the world and smugly terri- 
fied of God, forced himself to engage in 
friendships, yet all the while nurtured an over- 
whelming uneasiness and insecurity about the 
complementary demands of loyalty and affec- 
tionate respect. 

At the very end of his life of Sidney, Greville 
asks the reader to "use it freely, [and] judge 
honorably of my friend and moderately of me, 
which Is all the return that out of this barren 
slock can be desired or expected”. The status 
and Idea of friendship crop up in many contexts 
with Greville, most famously on his tomb 
which he had inscribed “fulke orbville / sbr- 

VAKTTO QUEEN ELIZABETH / COUNCILLOR TO KING 
jambs/ AND FRIEND TO SIR PHILIP SIDNEY". The 

title-page of the 1652 printing of The Life picks 
up the same theme, describing it as “Written by 
Sir Fulke Grevil Knight, Lord Brook, a Ser- 
vant to Queen Elizabeth, and his Companion 
& Friend", The gossip surrounding Greville 
constantly reverts to the same subject: the Res- 
toration historian David Lloyd (who also 
rather mysteriously claimed that Greville was 
Shakespeare's and Ben Jonson's master) re- 
ports that “his mornings were devoted to his 
Books, his afternoons to his knowing Friends, 
his nights to his debonair Acquaintance". 
Lloyd is usually dismissed as an unreliable fab- 
ricator, but one would dearly like to know what 
he meant here. Aubrey tells a story in his life of 
Bacon that 

In his lordship's prosperity Sir Fulke Grevil, lord 
Brookes, was his great friend and acquaintance; but 
when he was in disgrace and want, he was so un- 
worthy as to forbid his butler to lot him have any 
more small beer, which he had often sent for, his 
stomach being nice, and the small beere of Grayes 
Inne not liking his pallet. 

Aq even more damning view of Grevllle's 
capacity for friendship comes from an earlier 
letter, of 1588, in which Thomas Fowler says of 
him, “I never trusted him with a word of my 
mind or thought". Grieville's fame as a patron 
*nd his assiduous courtship of those in power 
well known; but who were his friends? “I 
began this work", he says at (he end of his 
account of Sidney, “to entertain and insthict 
'^y*elP’; there Is something in the work that 
that this was not just an empty 
formula. ; 

John Oouws’s long-awaited edition. The 
Prose Works of Fulke Greville, happily CO: 
incides In its publication ' with the quater- 
^otenary of Sidney's death. In addition to 
Grevllle’s life of Sidney, Gouws has edited the 
^finished and rather puzzling A Letter to an 
honorable Lady. This may have been written 
for .an identifiable and unhappily married 
'^'ornan - (Jouws is willing to accept that she 
rould have been MargAret, Countess of 
^mberland , but does not press (he claim. The 
Utter ojuld simply be a formal address'or exer-; 

composed with no specific recipient in 
blind; Qreyilie’s'ihability or unwillirigneu to 
Wmplcte It le'aves its literary stalps .unclear. 
psaib, iHe question of the work's audience 

^ reader with jiri ^ 

, •. M,•vUlll(UlKlDlB.^et- 

. . >bg that Greville may not have thou^t that the 
• have had any -readers. 

for the Letter re^- 
; The version whiOh is 

mtliKied in Qre^e^s pohihatnous Cehqhie 
:■ B^aHt Workts of 1633 Meins to 

' ^^3 . frohi a loist transcript of the 

in ^c.WrirRdck Castle manuscript which 
- T htfw in' the British. Ubr'aiy.: This, contains 


of his (ext a^last 


the manuscript reveals one or two errors and 
inaccuracies. 

The life of Sidney presents a more challeng- 
ing problem . The work was not published until 
1652, when it appeared under the title of The 
Life of the Renowned Sr Philip Sidney. It was 
dedicated to the Countess of Sunderland. 
Algernon Sidney’s sister and Waller’s "Sachar- 
issa", by P. B., who has not been identified. 
The publisher was Henry Scile but its printer 
remains unknown. In addition to 1652 three 
manuscripts of the work survive: one at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, which the work's pre- 
viouseditors, Grosart and Nowell Smith, knew 
of; one in Shrewsbury Public Library, first de- 
scribed in 1954; and one privately owned by 
Bent Juel-Jensen in Oxford. Gouws argues 
that the Juel-Jensen and Shrewsbury manu- 
scripts comprise one early version of the work , 
which was revised by Greville into a state rep- 
resented by the Trinity manuscript and then 
further revised to the form witnessed by the 
edition of 1652. The revisions are not in them- 
selves immediately striking, but they would 
repay close examination for what they would 
reveal about how Greville worked and re- 
worked his writing. Rejecting an old-spciling 
edition, Gouws prints a carefully modernized 
and repunctuated text of 1652 and lists all the 
variants from the manuscripts. The accuracy of 
the text Gouws prints appears exemplary. He 
has chosen, however, not to retain the work’s 
title from 1652, but to follow the only other 
title it has been given, that in the Trinity manu- 
script, so that he proposes It should now be 
known as A Dedication to Sir Philip Sidney. 
This is not an altogether happy decision. What 
sort of dedication it is remains unclear, A glos- 
sary and index, a brief introduction and a de- 
tailed commentary add to the usefulness of this 
edition. 

Gouws dates the bulk of the composition of 
the Dedication to 1612-14, a couple of years 
later than most other scholars, and he rejects 
the understandable desire to see it as an overtly 
political attack on James 1 and the government 
of the day. He is, however, prepared to accept 
that the earliest version of the Dedication, 
which has not survived, was almost exclusively 
devoted to Sidney himself and probably omit- 
ted Chapters Fourteen to Seventeen. They 
drew on a manuscript of Camden’s Annali, and 
concentrated their attention on the Earl of 
Essex and Queen Elizabeth. Gouws also pro- 
poses that (he work concluded with what we 
now read as Chapter Eighteen -a brief consid- 
eration of Greville's own works: 

The rest of the Dedication, with the possible 
exception of most of Chapters Eight to Ten, 
which deal with the state of European politics 
and the possibilities of colonial expansion in 
the 1580s, is solely concerned with Sidney. Yet 
the Dedication is one of those difficult works 
that however many times you read it you are 
never quite sure what it is actually about. Joan 
Rees called it a work of "political hagiography’' 
and Gouws sees it as “biographical panegyric" 
yoked to civil history. The work as we have it 
suffers further from the need to look at it from 
at least three different perspectives. First, from 
the point of view of the events of the 1570s and 
80s which are Greville’s ostensible subjecN 
matter; then from the first two decades of the 
seventeenth century when Greville was wri- 
ting; and finally from the point of view of the 
1650s, when the . Dedication was first pub- 
lished, three years before ihe 1655 edition of 
Sidney's works. This contained an interesting 
life of him Which has been attributed to 
William Dugard. And (hen there is the prob- 
lem of whether the Dedicalidn's real interest 
lies in what it has to tell us about Sidney himself 
or whether its importance lies In its part as one 
of Greville’s works. If we accept that it is not o 
•■lire" in the renre In whirl. - •■-^^ 

where does the emphasis In its dedication lie - 

to Greville and hi? works or to Sidney? 

Tile Dedication to Sidn^ccnmlygiveilha 

' feeder a sense of What (3revllle is like as. a 
writer but his own life and personality remain 
obscured. In bis life Df Greville^ Horafie Wiil- 
pdle tried to get round this mysteriousness, and 
excused his own bitterly crillcal concentration 
on Sidney by malntiilnlng that “writing hU life 
is writing Sir Rdkp Grevile’s". Even if ihji 
were convincing, Orevjlle^s own selectivity in 
the Dedication is sometimes arreslliig. He has 
something to'say al^Ut the composite Arcddla 
of 1593 hilt nothing about either the D/d or 


about how he thought the New might end - or 
more oddly, ;ihout Sidney's other literary 
works, hlc fails to mcnlinii that Sidney was 
married. He does not account for his own 
silence amid the public wailing.s in print (hat 
followed Sidney's dcalii. Gruvillc luts some 
good circumstantial stories about Sidney -the 
episode of the Icnnis-conrt quarrel with (he 
Earl of Oxford in 1579 and Sidney's magnifi- 
cent gesture of giving his water-bottle to a 
dying common soldier on the battlefield at 
Zutphen - but his accounts of these nnd other 
occasions may not be absolutely accurate aad 
may not have been intended to be taken ns 
such. Nevertheless Greville is our only source 
for a few incidents which contribute something 
to our knowledge of Sidney. For example, if it 
were not for Greville wc should not know that 
Sidney lodged in the printer Andreas Wechcl’s 
house in Frankfurt, nor that he wanted to lend 
Drake's 1585 expedition to (he West Indies. 
And yet all too often Greville's own motives 
for including or suppressing stories and in- 
formation, or simply getting facts wrong, are 
unclear. Greville could have said so much ab- 
out his friend, but for reasons which cannot 
simply be dismissed ns due to the demands of 


the forms which he was working in, chose not 
IQ. He Wits writing twenty-five nr thirty years 
after Sidney’s death tind nearly lialf a century 
after they hud been enrolled on the sniiic day at 
Shrew.shury School, and his true feelings about 
his old friend seem impenetrable even to 
himself. 

John Gouws has perfornicd a valuable ser- 
vice in making an uccuralc text of Greville's 
Dedication available. There is still certainly 
more to be found about Greville’s sources and 
his intentions in writing (he work. Gouws's 
notes are useful and at times very thorough, 
but if there is one slight criticism to be made of 
his edition ns a whole it is that it suffers from a 
disappointing lack of curiosity about what 
Greville is up to and what he has to say. While 
there arc a small number of irritating errors 
and inconsistencies in the edition, its typo- 
graphy and design leave a great deal to be 
desired: Ihe inking of some lines and single 
letters in the texts is very uneven and the spac- 
ing of the textual variants is so irregular as at 
times 10 make them look ludicrous. Readers 
should not be faced with this in a book from the 
Clarendon Press, costing £40 for under 300 
pages. 


Blotting a thousand 


H. Neville Davies 

MARVlNSPEVAC'K(Edllor) 

Mr William Shakespeares Comedies, If iaiorles 
and Tragedies Published According to the True 
Original Copies: The Second, Third and 
Fourth Folio editions reproduced in facsimile 
Cambridge: Brewer. £350 the .set. 

08S991 1993 


When the first collected edition of Shake- 
speare's plays was published in folio by his old 
associates in 1623. the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford acquired a copy, no doubt in accordance 
with the happy arrangement whereby the Sta- 
tioners’ Company undertook to deposit books 
there that the Company had registered. This 
particular volume , with a shop price of £1 , was 
in due course stoutly bound by William Wlid- 
gooSe for library use, andi.after being chained 
(o a press, became available-to university read- 
ers. Some years later, however, it was disposed 
of, almost certainly as a superseded item when 
a new and expanded edition of Shakespeare, 
which included “seven Playes, never before 
Printed in Folio", was accessioned in 1664. 
With hindsight, even on out-and-out biblio- 
phobe can see that the decision to discard the 
old 1623 volume in favour of a new Third Folio 
was a blunder. Though not rare, First Folios 
were to become valuable assets: a fine copy 
was sold in 1980 for £269,430, and a shabby 
copy for £80,000. But some 240 years later, the 
ejected copy, minus its title-page, came to light 
in the hands of an undergraduate, the Wild- 
ggose binding and evidence of former attach- 
ment to R chain revealing Us origin. After some 
desperate money-raising the volume was 
bought back at a price of £2,800, that is, more 
than a dozen times the largest sum previously 
paid by (he Bodleian for a single volume, well 
. above the then going rate for a First Folio, but 
£200 less than a rival iransatlantio offer. 

In fact there is reason for scholarly libraries 
to possess all four seventeenth-century 
Shakespeare folios, (he only complete collec- 
tions of the plays (albeit lacking Pericles in 
1623 and 1$32) before the advent of multi- 
. volume, octavo seu. prepared by named edi- 
tors, established a new mode in (hq eighteenth 

century .Tlic folios of ift'*'* i«*- 

..... ...v.^j;.,-«uu4 ana 1685 have 

no indejsendent textual authority, of course, 

. but they show (ho earliest attempts to present 
' Shakespeare’s ploys to a reading public for 
wliom Shakespeare's language and culture 
were , fast becoming old-fashioned. Viewed 
from (he Kestorailon world that the 'Iliird 
Folio was intended to serve, the age. of 
Shakespeare already scented remote, even! 
mythic, the Elizabethans having taken on the 
. character of a "giant race hefdre the QooU". 
Drydcri, who used those words, was notably, 
well versed in the^text of Shakespeare; but 
which text? When, for instance, in his 
^ Shakespearean play All for Lovei his Cleo- 
' patra says'Of Antony, “Only thou / Cou'dst 


triumph o’er thy scIT' the lines echoed arc ^ 
these, here quoted from the Tliird Folio: 

Not Ciesars Valour hath o'rc-thrown Anibony, 

But An//io»y hath Triunipht on i( self. 

In the First Folio version, where (he second 
word of the second line is "‘Anthonie's", the 
grammaticnl construction is somewhat differ- 
ent, uiid “valour’' has to be understood as the 
subject of "hath Triumpht". It was the Second 
Folio that introduced the change by replacing .• 
(he possessive ending with a comma, and the 
Tlii^ Folio then merely tidied away the super- 
fluous punctuation and modernized the spell- 
ing. Since Dryden’s echo corresponds in sense 
to P2-F3 rather than FI , it seems probable that 
th(» text he had in mind was one of the later 
folios, and it is primarily for making and 
exploring such observations (hat a full set of 
Shakespeare folios is useful to literary 
scholars. .. 

Hitherto, short of consulting Ihe original 
folios themselves, it has been necessary to turn 
to (he Methuen facsimiles of 1904-09. The 
Brewer facsimiles now provide another possi- 
bility, although not, unfortunately, a satisfac- 
tory one. The Charlton Hinman First Folio pf 
19!^ is the standard of excellence, yet the 
Brewer volumes could hardly be expected (o 
measure up to that achievement, for Hinman 
was able to select thirty of the Folger Library's 
eighty First Folios to supply, between them, 
ideal copy for his photographers. More re- 
cently, Kenneth Muir and Michael J. B. Allen 
have provided, in a less elaborate venture, 
done (he less excellent facsimiles of 
Shakespeare quartos, photographed mainly, 
but not exclusively, from copies at the Hunt- 
ington Library. Both these important publica- 
tions were produced with, skill and care, and 
offer the necessary finesse of tonal reproduc- 
tion. The Brewer volumes, on the other hand, 
like the old Methuen ones, print only black on 
white, and in a great many places do so with . 
much, less success than those Methuen 
volumes. All loo often detail is uncertain. But 
while it was not feasible to exploit a range of 
copies on (he luxurious Hinman scale, Marvin 
Spevack, who selected the three Brewer copy- 
texts from Cambridge college libraries, sltould 
have used more than a single original forearh 
v-olume 

. ■■■niuirgn ilinmnn look only some 180 

pages out of about 900 from, each of his two 
best copies^ comparison' of the worst Brewer 
pages virith the same pages in my Ideal Second, 
Third and Fourth Folios shows that even if ‘ 
Spevack had been limited to Just two copies of 
each . folio the result could Imve been much 
betibr. As it happens, the Queens* College 
copy of (he Third Folio selected by Spevack is 
SQ often ttndec-inked and so badly (Itsfigured 
by biota that it is quite unsuitable for reprodoc- 
lidh; Despite being very expensive, these facsl<* • 
miles are, in places, simply unreadable. Furth- 
ermoroi the light bindings are too flimsy for 
books of this type and price, while the lazy, 
replication of the same piefritory material in all ' 
:. three volumes is ulmost vnbjelveyably pffhapd. 
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Julian Moy nahan 

MARK TWAIN 
Christian Science 

2(Mpp. Burfuln, NY; Proinutlicus Books. 
0H797.'«3IM 

Nine(eciith‘Century America was nwasli in new 
religions. Ju&i to name a few, there were the 
Mormons, the Christiun Scientists and millen- 
iirian groups, like the Millerites, from which 
developed both the Seventh Day Adventists 
and the Church of God. Professing n nominnl 
Presbyterianism but really by life's end an 
atheist, if not u demiurgisl tike his contempor- 
ary, Thomas Hardy, Mark Twain yet retained 
a keen critical interest in American religious 
devciopnwnts. Also, figures of religious 
prophecy such asJonnofArc, Brigh,ini Young 
and Mary Baker Eddy attracted him as human 
types worthyofstudyand, in the case of the last 
two, of debunking. Twain's masterly, if brief, 
disscctionof Mormonismin Ronshittg /r( 1872) 
will be remembered, along with his close seni- 
tiny of the pscudo-biblical-cum-New-York- 
Slatc rustic style of the Book of Momion. lead- 
ing to the dismissive ycl accurate Judgment: 
‘'chloroform in pro.se". He also wrote an entire 
book on Christian Science and its founder, 
which was ready for publication in I9U3, but 
held back hy the publishers, llatpcr's, until 
1907. Chrisriait Science has been little noticed 
ill recent decades as there hove been no 
modern reprints before this present one, 
introduced by Professor Vic Ooyno of the 
State University of New York at Buffalo. 

Despite its relative obscurity 1 can re- 
member Arthur Schicsinger, Jr. at Harvard in 
the very early 1950s drawing on Twain's book 
for a lecture he gave on the person he enjoyed 
calling Mary Baker Glover Patterson Eddy. 
Schlesinger seemed to think that the Founder 
of Christian Science got most of her spiritual 
ideas from her succession of husbands. Rather 
more moderately, Twain argues in Christian 
Science that while Mrs Eddy was probably in- 
fluenced by an early association with the New 
Hampshire mental healer and mesmerist, 
Phineas Quimby, she had only to turn and did 
turn to the New Testament to find instance 
after instance of healing the sick and raising the 
dead through spiritual power. 

After the Cruciflxion- itself a siicking-point 
of faith for Christian Scientists, one would sur- 
mise- this power had passed from Christ to the 
disciples, and if over time its exerdse had 
lapsed and its Idea been lost sight of, then she, 
'^Mrs Eddy, was just the woman and spiritual 


rS^an^driSlii" ..u,cUi„.egrn„ya„dfor.v.ri„.,eCh,iS 

fmd rno^rted in Seri mu re the notion that Church and the Founder have never acknow- Science service is fascinating. 
dckncM and dlith are totally unreal, a mater- Icdged. Yet Church and Founder are the same. Twain who loved consorting wth tycooiu 

iulisierror mere mental delusion. Getting that .is Twain demonstrates in a lengthy, sometimes like Andrew Carne^e and Smclaum laur 
idea across required from Mrs Eddy’s forniid- tedious analysis of the organization of the First ® 

able powers the organization of a new Church. Church of Christ. Scientist, its various govern- of the principles of corporate organization, 

the nrescribine of a rite combining great sim- ing boards and satellite congregations, in which With a tenth of her business brains he wm 

he%retty well establishes that Mary Baker not have made such a mess of his own ven.„, 

?ubltehing empire, and apparent authorship of Eddy is sole owner and con.ro « 


publishing empire, and apparent authorship of 
Christian Science's central text, Science and 
Health, With Key to the Scriptures (1875 et 
sqq). 

Twain's debunking critique is divided into 
two books, the first, which is quite joky and 
mock-scrious in tone and comprises eight brief 
chapters, having been completed in 1898, the 
second, which is more sober and systematic, in 
fifteen chapters with numerous appendices, 
having been written around 1902. The differ- 
ence of tone in the two parts is explained by the 
fact that articles on Christian Science which 
Twain wrote for Cosmopolitan (1899) and 
North American Review ( 1 902) had provoked a 
counter-attack in the press from a Christian 
Science publicist named W. D. McCracken. 
Twain, never one to underestimate the 
burgeoning social and economic power of 
Christian Science - he nclually believed it 
would sup]>lniit Catholicism as the most 
numerous branch of Christianity by the 1930s- 
changed his tactics in Book Two so as to make a 
case grounded in irrefutable evidence. 

Christian Science opens lightheartedly and 
with that genial air of lunacy which is Twain's 
characteristic note. After he breaks all his 
bones in a fall off a Bavarian mountain the 
author is visited in his sick-room by an elderly 
female Pmetitioner. She speaks impenetrable 
metaphysical jargon while denying that he is 
really ill. Also, she refuses to look at him and 
leaves after extracting a very large fee. The 
exposition now drifts to discussion of the prom- 
inent role of memal suggestion In curing ill- 
ness. the extravagance and absurdity of Christ- 
ian Science “testimonials" about miraculous 
cures - "Let us draw the line at horses and 
furniture" - Christian Science's difference 
from most Churches in Us refusal to donate to 
charity, ond, finally, Christian Science's effeo 
tive organizational structure, modelled upon 
the business trusts of a rampant capitalist era. 

In Book Two Twain opens up with a devast- 
ating attack on Mary Baker Eddy's writing 
style that recalls his. earlier close reading of the 
Mormon Bible. The maundering prose of her 
autobiography andi miscellaneous writings, her 
poor lope and grammatical howlers suggest to 


After this revelation of her triumphant will 
to power he directs a new line of attack against 
her tendency to self-idolatry and her not 
altogether implicit claims to divinity. Twain 
had resented being shown during a tour of the 
Mother Church in Boston a dramatically 
lighted oil-painting of a chair the Founder used 
to sit in. and he points out that if relic worship is 
a sign of superstitious ignorance, being ex- 
pected to worship a mere representation of a 
relic is that much worse. Much of this is good 
fun. His account of how Mrs Eddy stole the 


not have made such a mess of his own venturu 
into commercial publishing and promoilouof 
the Paige typesetting machine. On a deeper 
level he could not forgive Christian Science for 
not being true. For if it had been true he might 
have used its magic to relieve the sufteruigsef 
his invalid wife , Olivia , and epileptic dau^ier, 
Jean, and to reconcile himself to the unlimtly 
early deaths of his only son and his especially 
beloved daughter, Susy. The claim thsl pain, 
suffering and death were only tricks of iht 
sinful imagination, rather like a MarkTv«iD 
tall story, must have seemed to him a 
hoax crying out for exposure. 


Intellectual restlessness 


Mystic optimist 


Helen Oppenheimer 

ROBERT LLEWELYN (Editor) 
jullan: Woman of our day 
144pp. Parton.LongmanandTodd. 

Paperback, £4.95. 

023251674X 

jhe collection of essays Jufian: Woman of our 
is a W'ork of piety rather than an original 
’ critical exercise ui history or theology. Us nine 
contributors have generously donated their 
royalties to the Julian Shrine at Nor^ch. Much 
. 6f ih^ tfoie Ihey are not so much analysing 
Julian's Rev^ptions cf Divine Love as saying 
fOhl^k." foekeh other and to us, aspeopfodo 
when they have .found something entliTslling, a 
■ ' :r o.ivipm Ryen when there is 

' 9{ew,awotKocttti,«puwi., . . 

: nothing much new to be said, there 1$ n saiUfac- 
lion in the sharing, Over and above the original 
^((SfacUon of simply considering iho object. 
> When it is not un “object" in quesilpil hiit a 

■ Human bcingi the writing and rooding of bonks 

■ Is 0 kind Qf Bpproaah to an mtruduciion. One 
rpadsa book such as this with a hopeof getting 
lb kqow both Julian herself and these people 
ishe has influpnccd. Julian is being treated nof 
as a medieval inystic but. as a member of the 
ConuriMhion of Saints; 

Ifstiil .needs to be said that tlie'ic is a risk. By 
continually saying '''Ohr ^. look'' to certain 
ravburj'te passages (the .world Men as a little 
nut |(,Chr£$t'as our MpMiert t^Q afteatiojv tha( 
all sluJl be; well; nnd,thq,'j^hM(^y 


assurance that God comes down to us “in the 
lowest part of our need”), books such as this 
could encourage the idea (hat we all know 
Julian's point of view and rieed not read her 
own book.Theseessaysafterallaremostlatis- 
fying when they are Offering arguments for 
definite opinions and relating Julian to other 
thinkers. A. M. Allchin sets her in context as 
. “the inheritor of a tradition, about three cen- 
turies Old, of writing for women about the ex- 
perience and reality of a life of prayer", and . 
then goes on to rompare. her as a theblo^an 
with Gregory of Nyssa. Richard Harries dis- 
cusses her position "on the brink ofuniversal- 
ispi", relating her to rame modern thought 
about the meaning of hell. Kenneth leech; 
alert to social U^ues, arranges an imaginary 
eniwuhter between Julian and John Ball: "con- 
templative, and radical"; John Swanson der 
h^'r.iinBlnst the charge of .belng:a blindly 

, leiiua MW. ^0 1 . 1 •. 

optimistic "FolIyaDna'': and also pumik .Uui. 
whuit the “motherhood" iniage does, and does 
'not, 'mean. 

' Sometimes one ^oiild like. to set up niom 
discussion between them, to' sharpen diverg- 
ences of emphasis half concealed among |>e- 


R, A. Markus 

lIENRYCIlADWfCK 

Augustine 

122pp. Oxford University Press. 

£9.95 (paperback. £2.95). 

019287S34S 
JOAN O'GRADY 

Heresy: Heretical truth or orthodox error? 
157pp. Shaftesbury: Element. £8.95. 
0906540755 


Augustine's eider contemporary, Jerome, 
once saw himself, in a famous dream, accused 
by the heavenly judge of being a Ciceronian, 
not a Christian. Cicero was the starting-point 
of Augustine's long intellectual pilgrim- 
age. A (now lost) work of Cicero's converted 
Augustine to the necessity for philosophical 
thinking even in a career of public life. The 
work, as Henry Chadwick says in his Augustine 
for the Past Masters series, “exercised an extra- 
ordinary, catalytic effect". Whatever else Au- 
gustine was to become, he remained a Latin 
rhetorician (as, indeed, despite his dream, 
Jerome, too, had remained) all his life: a fact 
which is central to Professor. Chadwick's ex- 
position. Cicero stands at the beginning of his 
account: it was Geero's work that summoned 
the nineteen-yearrold Augustine to an intellec- 
tual search and a mode of life dedicated to the 
pursuit of wisdom. It is again with Geero that 
Chadwick ends: it was Cicero who taught Au- 
gustine that there can be no road to happiness, 
either for the individual or for society, through 
the material values of power, honour, wealth, 
or sex; that human life cannot belong “wholly 
to the secular and material order". 

The pursuit of wisdom was far from com- 
peted when Augustine became a Christian, in 
386-7. He had cpme to Christianity through 
the philosophy he had read in the “books of the 
Platonists'.'. Plotinus and Porphyry had liber- 
ated him. from the first religious system, the 
. Manichaeaii, that he had embraced after his 
conversion' to philosophy. Later in life Augus- 
tine came to. feel a deeper tenrion between 
Neoplatonic philosophy and Christian religion 
than one could guess from the Confessions; but 
the marriage in his thought of Plotinus' nega- 
tive and impersonal language about (he iftterly 
transcendent One, with the biblical conception 
of God asiself-revealing loye, power, justice 
and forgiveness, remained a central, perma- 
nent feature.of Augustine’s thpu^t.^.,' 
Auipistiney ftec4>i2<^eraa'pw are only one^ 
. “ . ". M “••'I —'^<inrr.nf hiR 

anda relatively minor, sign uuu piyubw; .ji. 

dontihua] Urge to rethink ihe;positions he had 
• coipe io HOld,; Nor wu it always a matter of 


discussion tetween them, lo.sharpendiverg- ‘detail: what GhadWick calls ‘‘a profounderpn- . flections. In so far as she risks an answ 

ences of emphasis half concealed among he- . Mgementwjth St Paul", from aUgut thOti^^ posed in her titje and su 

nign’overlapplnpt rorexampJe,C:ano»j All(*ln AMgnstlhebetame.a.bi8hqpin appears to be that '‘heretichr trodiU' 

and 'Eliaabeth Ru(h ..Obbard.oii lhe value of Xprmtdtheh^speotiw ln wit^^ kept alive some consciousness of a 

creation, both comtpcnting;qn the' hazelnuti ' action^ Meant for a spiritual dlito, hidden 1 

The book’could have.beSn Icss^ike an hdri- ;.self that :He'; Made ijirbflres* hv. rbristlans. Her rei 


tual biographer. But Chadwick renounces t 
biographical approach (and for that we are, 
anyway, already well served in Peter Brown's 
Augustine of Hippo, 1967) and gives us a por- 
trait of the thou^t rather than the thinker. 

It is a courageous undertaking, especially 
within the limits of so short a book, and 
astonishingly successful. No account of Au^- 
tine's thought that left out the sense of chan^ 
and movement could claim to come wiltno 
range of capturing it. But Chadwick's ^poii- 
tion constantly reminds us of the major shifsil 
underwent: indeed the very sequence oldiap- 
ters is structured around the landmarks of Au- 
gustine's intellectual development and Hterary 
output, To have succeeded in creating a Tep{^ 
sentation of what remains a coherent bodycf 
thought is a very considerable achievenuni, 

In the course of it, no less remarkably, 
Chadwick unobtrusively puts straight the wre 
at several points on controverted queriioM. 
Taken together, his assessment of Augustine 
adds up to a more humane figure than we meet 
in the pages of many of his inteiprcten. 
Chadwick's Augustine is, for instance, not the 
severe advocate of ascetic self-denial he a 
often made out to be: he remained 
by Plato's thesis that "between music am K 
soul there is an occult affinity", 
fended church music against puritans ww 
wanted to exclude it altogether"; his rtWfp- 
tion of a monastic community was based on » 
ideal of "contemplative tranquillity with ftw 
galily and self-discipline, but not I 

nor the suppression of natural feeling i * 

"in comparison with Plotinus and 
Augustine spoke more positively . 

Crete merits of lay vocation in the world , 
he was in agreement with Pela^uson 1 

than that on which they disagreed. 
welcome revaluations: and Chadwick « 
fine a scholar to suggest them at the expe» 
suppressing the more rebarbativc 
Augustine's thought, especially . 

grace, man's freedom of choice and p 
tinatlon. Deep learning and ...a,- 

this a finely balanced and authon 
introduction to Augustine’s thought. 

One of Augustine’s ^saLwotks was a » 
logue of heresies. Joan O’Qrady’s 
, in the same genre, not as popular now w 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. Nerwy- , , 
ical truth or orthodox error? is * 

Christian heresies of the first five 
■These are deep waters; but cncyclo^c 
judiciously chosen histories of the LflU i 

about keepjhe author firbiu rinking , 
the waves. Unlike Augustine, who ^ 

. tend^ to supplement his catalogue 

separate discussibn or rno . 

Mrs O’Grady conflates hers with h**, ''jjjj 
flections; In so far as she rishs an jl 

. qtiestjon posed in her titfe an® 1 , 1 ^ 
Appears (o be that "heretichr 


laid that tlie'^ is a risk. By d'oeuvre, an assemblage of agreeable but riot. he'ip^a^^ 

‘•'Ohr ’ looV,' to certain • ambiiious items, if the obritiiibuU^ ' nadr 
ihe )rorld seen as a little : addressed themselves liipre Sli^ntidukly.iq its! ' bis cafeisri 
itherrthQafltaatforvAhri ' kambiiikhtihiBa^^^^ 

(jght'.df : ;. ' f-feellnBS'^iVqI$.h^ 
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The art of the other 


Tom Phillips 

JACQUES MAQUET 

The Aestiietic Experience: An anthropologist 

looksBtthc visual arts 

2J2pp. Yale University Press. £27. 

630003342 7 

In most West African towns one can usually 
find a carver working away at a fake musk or 
figure. In Ghana I have seen a whole village 
(masterminded by a German dealer) devoted 
to the making.of small bronzes of a type whose 
function (they were used, in transactions, for 
weighing gold-dust) disappeared over a hun- 
dred years ago. Crude examples were being 
produced for the UMirist market while others. 



Eunpeaiu carved by an hidtgenoiasculpior from ihe 
wnh’wesi coast of North America: the sculpture U 
ttproiiitcedherefrom Malcolm McLeod and John 
Aforir'f EthoieSculpture (72pp. British Miaeuin. 
14.95.07141 202S6). 

more sophisticated, rubbed and tumbled to 
make them look well used, and urinated upon 
to give them a quick patina, were being fabri- 
taicd to B standard that would deceive all but 
ibe most specialized collector. In the Ivory 
Cou( I have seen a Senufo carver in his work- 
diop, in full view of passers-by, sculpting, with 
Ibe aid of an old Sotheby's catalogue propped 
up before film, a classic BaoUfe figure; Since 
nch a saleroom catalogue can itself feature, in 
colour, pieces that collectors, dealers and ex- 
perts agree to be fakes (as has happened very 
wcectly), ft will not be long before a Nigerian 
ewrer is copying from a picture of a ^ngo 
iDuk made by a Togan. 

There can be no collector of ethnographic 
^ who has not at some time acquired and 
timporarily enjoyed a fake. It often takes a 
long while before a certain dumbness, or an 
owr-ripc glibness, of form asserts itself even 
the possessor's will for the object to be 
‘gMuine" . The invisible raiment that we refer 
III hy a term such as "aesthetic quality" falls 
ft cannot be put back. Instinctively the 
moves the piece to progressively 

■ “rber parts of the room. 

U is not unheard of, however, for a tribal 
to prefer the new and imautiientically 
object to a comparable carving (worn 
encrusted and with that glow which comes 
^ handling to often sbnulated by dealers in 
oruiscU), which they already own: in the same 
one might like to swap a battered old 
a. new model. Paradoxically their 
. and -lihiai use of such- a repUca 
A cause It to be "autheritio’’. 

Awhetic criteria con. be completely divergent. 

tiim to unravel 
conundrums which beset the 
Wwriation of yvhat is still foolishly called 
»Tt^ AestheUcs»’which patrols the 
™en between art history and philosophy? 

■ seeina the right study 


, . Uie .second of peoples. Both are 

■ zone beyond 

•' seems especially 

■ successive trend qx- 

i pi^ecessor (to bur 

? ^ r^ce the number of envi- 

t Both subjects are also 


lance of aesthetics from the centre of the en- 
deavour which it describes whs neatly summed 
up in Barnett Newman's aphorism “Aesthetics 
is to the artist asorniihologyis to the birds": no 
doubt this could be adapted to cover anthro- 
pology. 

Uncertainty and marginalily nrc thus com- 
pounded in the person of ihe aesthetic aiithro- 
pologi&t, a term which leads one to expect a 
field-worker sporting a green carnation or an 
aesthete wearing boots. Tliey are a tiny tribe, 
probably as yet no larger than would fill a 
modest conference hall. Jacques Muquet is one 
of the discipline's leading figures and has writ- 
ten Ihe standard introductory work on the sub- 
ject. As an anthropologist he is an African 
specialist (his fieldwork was done in Rwanda) 
though the collage of this book's cover (itself a 
rather painful aesthetic experience) already 
tells us that his range of reference is wide, 
extending from the Hagia Sophia basilica, 
through the Thonet rocking chair, to a Calder 
stabile. The book is generously if toniewhai 
greyly illustrated with over 200 plates, some 
taken by the author himself. This suggests 
promisingly that Maquet does not only rely on 
picture libraries for his artistic thrills. ‘There is, 
however, an absence of that real surprise that I 
remember from opening Malraux's Lcs Voix 
du Silence with its brilliant orchestratioit of 
disparate artefacts. 

A particularly bad omen is the reproduction, 
upside-down, of one of Africa's best-known 
and most frequently illustrated types of dance- 
mask. the Dogon kanaga mask (seen, for ex- 
ample, even in David Attenborough's popular 
Tribal Eye television series). To wear it as 
pictured here, the dancer would have to look 
out through the mouth-hole and have the com- 
plex superstructure thrash his chest with each 
step. The text is mercifully free from such how- 
lers, though the author doesn't seem complete- 
ly at home in familiar areas of art history. 
Ingres, for example, is not customarily refer- 
red to as Jean Ingres, and such sentences as the 
following have a second-hand and garbled 
quality about them: 

In France, during the first decade of this century, 
Vlaminck. Derain. Braque. Picasso and Matisse 
. were concerned with translating the visual appear- 
ance of objects into structures made of cubes and 
other regular volumes such os cones, flinders and 
spheres. 

If there is a genuine discourse in the world of 
aesthetic anthropology Maquet does not de- 
monstrate it. Although there are strong asser- 
tions (“The hypothesis that aesthetic forms, 
like a language, communicate messages from 
artists to beholders, has produced little more 
than confusion. It should be discarded”), there 
is no identifiable continuous thesis. Talk of 
"communion" rather than “communication" 
seems to lead only to greater confusion. Take 
away a token use of structuralist vocabulary 
and the odd passing reference to fieldwork and 
his book turns out to be an old-fashioned how- 
to-Iook-at-art book. As such ft can be stimulat- 
ing, especially when the author, as he often 
does, succeeds in pinning down the stages of 
bis perception of particular works of art, such 
as Brancusi’s "Adam and Eve". An ingenious 
personal response is also monitored when he 
attempts to look at Munch's “Workers Return- 
ing Home" both through his own eyes and 
through the writing of Chairriiafi Mao. 

Yet a certain humourlessness keeps break- 
ing through and gives some of his described 
reactions (what he colls "contemplative com- 
merce with tlie object”) an arch transatlantic 
solemnity which can slide into pneumatic jar- 
gon, as when the possible “deep and positive 
aesthetic rapport" with a work can; once inter- 
fered with, lead to “dislancjation between the 
beiwlderand mentations". Among the "sign!- 
fiers” and the "signifieds" onq. longs foe the 
kind of crisply made point exeinpl|fied in the 
New Yorker cartoon in which a youngc^pfe at 
0 cockfeil' party are exarninirig a painting 
(a standard cartoonist's squiggic-and-blob 
parody of pn abstract picture) on their host s, 
wall. She soys, "But, darling, what does it, 
: io which he replies, “It means they re 

. stinking rich." , ^ : 

Somewhere in the middle of Profeaor Ma- 
• ouet’s writing there ore honesty modest, iq-, 
. teresting insights aibdut art and its oudiento; 
but more often lhant ;n,Qt In this most elusive 


. .. . - — n -. .---I 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one! 

.'‘f . a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at once. 

It is a book with much style and little prejudice. 


--A 
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Emma Letley 

DELMOONRY 
The Stove Ilaiinllng 
125pp. Methuen. £0.95. 
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Set in the West Country in tlic yenr of (he 
prosecution of the TolpuJdIc Martyrs, The 
Stove Htiiiniing (Bel Mooney's first honk fur 
older children und written for her own son), 
tells the story of Daniel Richards, n twentieth- 
century elcvcii-yenr-okl whose parents move 
from London to an old rectory in the country 
village of Winterstokc. D,inid. loner anil 
dreamer, hccomcs mysteriously atiruciccl by 
an old stove in the kitchen of hi.s new home; 
silting by it, and peering inside it, he hears the 
words ‘'we can't change things". He is then 
transported hack in lime in the liirbiilent 
events of lfl.1.5. 

In IH.'t.S, Diinicl is a charity-child, an orphan 
taken in by the Revd and Mrs Forster; he 
“iiwakes” in a world where he is a stove boy 
niid kitchen skivvy wh(> is unable to read, l ie 
has one great friciul, George, a farm-worker, 
through whom lie beconics involved in the 
pliglit of a family of starving farm labourers. 
Slow'ly. Daniel loses liLs iwenlieth-ccnliiry 
awareness a.s he becomes absorbed in the 
events in the niiieicenih-century vitlngo; he 
watches tlw farmworkers join together us early 
trade union (or Friendly Society) meetings get ' 
under way, learns how the Masters betray their 
promise to increase wages, and, with some 
drnmiiiic incidents, tries to protect his friend 
George from arrest. George is saved but five 
other WintcnUike men are apprehended, 
tried, ami sentenced to seven years iransportn- 

Real-life folk 

lain Bamforth 

GORDON JARVIE 

The Wild Ride and other Scottish Stories 
144pp. Viking Kestrel. £5.95. 

067(1 gU987X 

In his introduction to this collection of chil- 
dren's tales« which he has edited for the im- 
mediately prepubertal age-group, Gordon Jar- 
vie complains of sufiering in his own childhood 
from a surfeit of stories based on the conven- 
-lions of music-han. folklore apd history. >le 
intends iU> provide stories, about .‘‘ordinary . 
people set in the modern real-life world" (any , 
reasonably gumptious cleven-year-old U per- .. 
mitted to wonder just how many worlds there 
are impatiently attending his development), 
but it is difficult to escape the impression that 
the stories grouped in this volume themselves 
suffer from a peculiar datedness. With the ex- . 
ception of Joan Lingard's "Silver Linings”, all 
have previously appeared in other collections; 
almost vrithoul e|xception they represent a ru-- 
ral rather than urban experience, and those ‘ 
^Ikloiic. and historical lendeiicics that.clut- . 

. ieriMl the; editoi^s cliildhood are not. it seems; 

I .to be Entirely suppressed. There is much revel- 
; lingin ^ostly DocurrCnQeSi.ppaching'and sail- 
:jng adventures, revindjcatioiis of conventional 
' aduh Wisdom and fdlgipus conflict in a margin- ' 
al adult world which threatens to oppress the 
:!farniorc iplerant childish doinain.' ' - 

' : .What ; distinguishes these s.tories, and m- . 
deed.^wbat is particularly Scottish about them, 
is thuir humdur,. Which is wry and dry and only 
occasiqrlaUy.MhtimeiitaL There nre'hhc copr 
iributions froin thp rnoat prblifle and; best-! 
.'kpbwti of Scottish short 'story writers ~ lain- 
Crichton Smith and George Mackay BroWn V 
and o(i excellent piece which dispinys the mdsV 
r f^aiislic (mDdem. real-lifc world-lsh; that is)'. 

. sensibility aoiong the authors in thiScoKectiotV.' 
."The Mystery of ihc Beehive” by Bernard Mac 
, Layerly ielUpra yoiing boy, on holiday for the 
first lime bn unde's' farm in Scoflund. 
whose curlGsiiy gets the better of him ^nd who' 
discovers, hkidcii'in n canvas bag ip orte of the 
' beehives which’ he (ends, the reinnahis of:ai) 
old Rrissiaii emigre’s past: acoDeciioik of Impe-; 
rial roubles and a heapof soil. is cairght in' 
the act of discovery and affV- ah ji^Mally 
^ rebuke fi‘oih ibe.pld niarfi ieafhs of ItB ldneli*; ! 


lion in Australia. George asks Daniel to leave 
his safe life with the Forsters and come with 
him, travelling around the country telling 
people about Ihc Winterstokc men and talking 
to the newly-formed irndc unions. 

At this point of dilemma, Daniel falls into 
unconsciousness to wake up in his new home in 
the Winterstokc of today. Insisting tliat it was 
not merely a dream (although the dream frame 
unobtrusively contains the narrative) Daniel is 
at first frustrated that he will never know the 
end of his own story; but then, in the graveyard 
of his home village he finds a gravestone com- 
mcmoniting Daniel Richards who had re- 
mained a servant to the Forster family all his 
life and died nged seventy. The modern Daniel 
comes to understand that perhaps his experi- 
ence was more than a drc.'im; the tears and 
hard work of the origin.il Daniel had so "ini- 
prcgnntcd I Ins old stove that his spirit had once 
again been releiised for Daniel to join". 

The Stove Haimiiiig is an accomplished and 
absorbing fantasy for children of about eleven 
and older; the Intervention of past history in a 
prcscni-dny story (a technique much favoured 
by writers for children) is skilfully handled; and 
the borderline between \ym\ and present sensi- 
tively controlled. There is a real sense of the 
ilangcrs and excitement of change and of con- 
trasting reactions to it. The tone is assured 
except for a few occasions when the reader 
fecis bullied: history, thinks the contemporary 
Daniel, is always about kings and queens and 
never about ordinary people. The 5>ove Haunt- 
ing is u little too intent on proving that this is 
not the case, and on instilling in the youthful 
reader an enthusiasm similar to that of the 
author's own son who is, we are told in the 
dedication, "interested in the past". This 
educative note does not. however, seriously 
damage n strange and compelling story. 




ness and flight from the pogroms in Russia, and 
understands the significance of the^ visible 
residues of memory from a past that is un- 
recoverable. Without preaching or being 
obviously parabolic, the story conveys well the 
sense of a childish mind on the frontier of 
nduithood, suddenly enlarged and encompas- 
sed al the same time. 

But the most brilliantly observant and 
psychologically precise story is "Sunday Class” 
by the much-undervalued Elspeth Davie. De- 
spite its brevity, it evokes with considerable 
humour tlie conflict between poetic childish- 
ness and prosaic adultness. This is surely the 
only qualification for a story intended for read- 
ing by a ten oreteven-yeer-old and it is interest- 
. Ing' that Davie's story appears not to have been 
expressly written for children at all. 

The most recent Signal bookgulde is Classics . 
for Children and Young People (72pp. Tbimble 
Press, Lockwood, Station Road, South Wood- 
chester, Stroud, Qlos GLS SEQ. £3.50. 0 
903355 20 5),^in which Margery Fisher recom- 
mends books ranging from The Tale of Peter 
Rabbit (1902) to The Stone Book Quartet 
(1^6t:$), . The books are grouped in six 
sections (”The Listening Child”, ‘.'Magic, New 
'arid Traditiohar, "Animals as Characters", 
"Neighbourhood Tales”, “Danger and En- 
deavour" and "i^dmarks”); which are briefly 
introduced. and each book; is given a short 
icritical essay, setting it in its literary context. 

/ ^iSp.rewntiy published 'is Children's Books 
of the Yiar.iJ^d, edited by Julia Eccleshare 
;(U6pp, National. Book League. Paperback, 
0 8S353 402.0ii,.Tiie boqk contains an 
annotate^ list;Qf275 tit|es':published over the 
• piast ..iwelyo; months. The titles,' which .are 
; briefly. dcscHbed, are divided 'into sections, 
strcli tis "Piclmc .'BboksVj ’‘Be^nnlng to 
, Rdad”,. rFlillpn for Older;, fteaders”, “The 
i; tivirig WorljJ’’ aad ”Crafts.and Hobbies", and 
tlidro is a . new classificalibiigt "Books to Read 
Aloudr, which cpriluins s-lpries. bqih. for tbe 
veiy’.yoi^g jaqd fo^ the bld6f chi'ld^ 
.iritrQduclibTi..;Julin lE^leshare'diseusscVt^^ 
past year in cbildrc'h'ii.; 

. among other trends, thb ^i;^nL“ohillebbni^ 
mic wind”. •Children's Books- of the ‘yrar Is 



Tom in theirouipoolifromThe Water Babies by Charles Kingsley. CoUanci’s 1961 edition of the book, vhkii 
has a text "specially prepared" by Kathleen Lines and illustrations by Harold Jones, has recently been rehsmJ 
in paperback (222pp, Collancs. £3.95.0575038799). 


Dog days 

Humphrey Carpenter 

ALLAN AHLBERG 

WoofI 

Illustrated by Fritz Wegner 
15Spp. Viking Kestrel. £6.95. 
0670808326 


Allan Ahiberg is a master of comic picture- 
book text-writing. Wlio can forget that res- 
onant opening in his Happy Families series, 
"Mr and Mrs Hay were a horse" , or the story of 
Mrs Wobble the Waitress, who wobbled every- 
thing ail over everybody and eventually made 
her fame and fortune because of it? And 
perhaps still best of all is The Baby’s Catalogue, 
in which there are no words at all, biit behind 
Ahiberg's wife Janet's pictures He whole chap- 
ters of unspoken text. 

Woof! is a departure for Ahiberg, or rather, 
a move into the conventional form of a short 
novel for children. The oddest thing about it is 
the looseness of the writing. Freed from the 
straitness of the picture-book, Ahiberg under- 
standably wants to enjoy himself with words. 
Unfortunately most of his personal qualities 
vanish in the process. There are now and then, 
some nice ironies, as in. a school scene: 

During assembly, Mr Blocker talked about how 
JeSus loved the Utile children and suffered them to 
come:Unto Him. He talked about some boys who'd 
been having a spitllng competition in the back play^ 
ground. He warned what would happen if they did it 
again. 

But most of the time, the narrative is deliber- 
ately flat. Worse,- so is the plot, ■ 


Woof! seems to be a sort of anti-story. Ukt 
Kafka's hero in "Metamorphosis", Eriefianks, 
lying in bed, finds he has turned into anollur 
creature - in his case a Norfolk terrier. He bas 
some mild adventures as a dog, in fact all ico 
mild - performing tricks outside the fisli and 
chip shop, and finding his lost toddler sister al 
the school f6te. When temporarily back io 
human form he confides his secret to hislriciiil 
Roy. Together they puzzle out what maytM 
going on. Their guesses are perfectly sensible, 
but they have to remain guesses, because at itx 
end of the book Eric simply slops turning Inina 
dog, and that is that. Possibly It is becanse 
sister Emily, who always wanted a dog. has 
now been given one. Perhaps it was she who 
unconsciously wished her brother into a dc^T 
Or then again, perhaps not. 

Fritz Wegner's illustrations ore as flawid « 
the story. Ahiberg shows some signs of waniing 
to conjure up the atmosphere of a suburbw 
primary school and the back streets surround- 
ing it, but even this is done half-heartedly- 0» 

hopes that , after this odd vacation from hh 
vocation, he will get back to Mr and Mis Hay 
the Horse and others of their kind. 

The winner of the 1986 Children’s Bookoffe 
Year Award is Janet Collins for Bariy (Blan* 
ie), which also won the 1984 Kathleen 
Award. The judges for this year’s MaonllW 
Prize for new work by young illustratoB MW 
recently been announced. They are QwnJJ 
Blake, Raymond Briggs. Jill Murphy jw 
Michael Wace. Entries should be 
mlllan Children’s Books by the mWdle « 
March 1987 and the winner will be aflnwowJ 
in May 1987. 


Striking a chord 


Craig Brown 

ANTHONY HOROWITZ 
The Falcon’s Malteser 
160pp. Grafton. £5.95. 
0003830918 


Th(^ children embarking on their second 
decade who, have only recently got over the 
shock of discovering that Santa Claus does riot v 
ejfisl may be-' additionally, traumatized'' by 
Arithoiiy porpWitz's bloodthirsty thriller. '^Ho 
I^yj-Horo^^^ deipartrtieritrstore 

Santa, but W ddesnlt the third ‘^ho*’ . The 

childreii surrounding him are.left looking, 

. “the bpd/ iwlfchlfig bri the chair, ;at the 'red . 
i stuff, that was staining h^ bfeart”,'.; ^ iU. .. 

5 ‘jBlppd’gwhes meniiy ^ Pdicon's Maft^- 
;.C/;.Eyent(ipplgc6nfift^aft 
1; ^wHceroyer kftpr pne-ot ^ 

; !*lW'On.6lhier pc^ j-i 

£ in' 'wncrete bb: thei ; ’ 


And when the humour is riot red, 
certainly black. At one point, 
a thirteen-year-old private detective, gw 
a London restaurant 'called ‘'Granm** : 
he is served by a waitress ® * ^otj 
frame, Any child with a quick sen»oi 

should love it, . , 

The Falcon's Malleseris, as lUtitte sugg^- 
a parody of Raymond Chandler for c . ' 
Even if children find bard to cope ^ ■ 

Chandleresque machinations of the p 

should chortle at the abundapce of jokf > 

of them hrsf-class; the “brilliant but 

professor Who “invented 

.years before someone invented the . 

and the hero’s stupid older brother 

who files bills under . "Vi'v 

basket. The book will appeal parti .^i;, • 

streeivipse Lpndoh .children, who w : 

pize the Hotel Splendide, owned s 

Splendide, the poshness 

"even the dustbins: had burglar ] 

'might even, alaS, Arid the aggressive 
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Art and architecture 

RenS Gimpel. Diary of an Art Dealer. Trans- 
lated by John Rosenberg. 46Spp. Hamish 
Hamilton. £6.95. 0 241 11761 5. □ Gimpel was 
ihe son of a famous art dealer and inherited 
galleries in Paris and New York. He died in a 
l^azi concentration camp in 1944, but these 
diaries cover the happier years between the 
wars. Crammed with marvellous cameoS - of 
Marie Uurencin, Picasso (“his brown eyes like 
worn counters in a child's game"), the 
ageing Renoir jointing with brush tied to his 
arthritic ftn^rs - this moving, well-translated 
book is essential reading for anyone interested 
In early modernism. The original French edi- 
tion, Journal d'un collecllonneur, was re- 
viewed in the TLS of March S, 1964. 

James Le^-Milne. The Earls of Creation. 
26?pp. Century. £5.95. 0 7126 9464 l.D In a 
field now increasingly covered by specialist 
scholarly studies The Earls of Creation, first 
published in 1962 and reviewed in the TLS of 
January 18, 1963, has a certain quaintness. 
James Lees-Milne illuminates the history of 
English taste in the first half of the eighteenth 
century through combined character-studies 
and Art-historical assessments of five earls. His 
main thrust is devoted to the establishment of 
the Palladian orthodoxy under Burlington, 
Thomas 0>ke, first Earl of Leicester, and the 
ninth Eari of Pembroke. The quintet is made 
up by tlm first Earl Bathurst, friend of Pope 
and U^r-out of the vast and still intact formal 
park and woods at Cirencester; and, less 
convincingly, Edward Harley, second Earl of 
Oxford, and his literary and artistic circle. The 
no^fiislic eiegftnce and colour of (he writing, 
and its pleasantly snobbish tone, do something 
10 make up for the lack of illustrations. 


ItMt Cocteau. Beauty and the Beast: Diary of 
9 film. Translated by Ronald Duncan. 142pp. 
O^r/Consf able. £6.50. 0 486 22776 6. Q Con- 
«iyed in the last year of the war, made in the 
foil year of the peace, Cocteau’s second movie 
wai B heroic undertaking. His eloquent diary, 
Me of the best personal accounts of a clnfaste 
ri work, covers his day-to-day travails from the 
Wof shooting in August 19^, when the fifty- 
M-year-old director was coping with painfril 
nrbuncles on his chest, to the first preview in 
June 1946 whert Marlene Dietrich was there to 
his hand. Plagued by bad weather on loca- 
lk>n, p(^r cuts in the studio, a shortage of 
^tylhing (including decent film-stock), accl- 
wnis and illnesses, a dedicated team of artists 
ind technicians struggled on to help Cocteau 
fwliw his Imautiful "realistic" fantasy. ”Wc’re 
^riling on your work to re-establish French 

he’s Md; and he saw the picture as a 
Jwmpllve act after the experience of the 
P^^tion; "Fiveyearsof hate, fear, a waking 
"igntmare. Rve years of shame and slime. We 
*«TeBp8ttered and smeared with it even to our 
^souls. Wc bad to survive .... Whatever 
• must shine again.” His tech- 

^eal adviser. Rend Cidment, had just com- 
Wted the classic somLdocumentary tribute to 
™^esl5tance, Lo Batallle du rail; Cocteau’s 
™*Ponse was the'way of the poet. 

History 

BffiTBLHBiM. Surviving the Holocaust. 

PlalnIngQ. £3.50. 0 00 654178 X. □ This 
Mtolfoc.tion of essays- on the psychology of 
^Nari death crimps, analyses of perpetre- 
^ and onlookers. The earliest, 

Mividual ^nd Mass Behaviour iri Extreme 
'jihons \ appeared ivi Vac Journal ofAbnof^ 

, ^ psychology in 1943 and was 

bv fki — oh interviews conducted 
JijJ* ®Mlbor arid two assistants while they 
' kJt prisoners In the concentration camps of 
[^au 193S-.9, Bet- 

; ^oit.ricrtipuious writer ond docs 

f. ,^^,.hDwm|ort^^ fields of in- 

' include discu^ions of the 

I fiSS? ^PPj^lrig iNazism Trom within,: 


INDEX OF BOOKS 
REVIEWED 


; ' haf Weemplified by the f^i- 

i i win, i?i^ M of vylhat it took to survive. 

J powerful 

plcar-Winhin^ 
search.^ a 


T mignteven, aias,nnain6Ufia>'-«'''''''^ , Jttnis-- MKAih'ivy rawaoers in searcn.oi n 

(“C^n I'Wt him?" “NW 


into what made people do it, whnt it was like to 
undergo. Surviving the Holocaust is an impor- 
tant book. Excepting a new introduction, it 
was first published in 1979 as part of^KrnVmg 
and Other Essays. 

Literature 

Walter Allen. Tradition and Dream. 358pp. 
The Hogarth Press. £4.50. 0 7012 0692 6. □ 
Twenty years after Walter Allen’s sequel to the 
much reprinted The English Novel was first 
published (in 1964 and reviewed in Ihe TL^of 
February 13 that year), his rigour and enthu- 
siasm are as fresh as ever. After pointing to an 
initial distinction between the English novel, 
its characters rooted in society, and the Amer- 
ican, in which they are outside it, Allen neatly 
shows how they have developed, even merged, 
during the century. The landmarks are there, 
the praise is never dutiful; without becoming 
whistle-stop, the guide to the land between 
them is made absorbing. Time has frequently 
come round to him (Green. Welch. May Sinc- 
lair, Lewis), but he remains refreshingly apart 
from fashion; “remarkable os it [Pilgrimage) is, 
once having read it, one feels little wish to 
return to it". Others - Robert Liddell, Glen- 
way Westcott, James Hanley - await wide rec- 
ognition. The process is echoed in the new 
afterword. Allen's knowledge is such that one 
points to omissions - Elizabeth Taylor, Wode- 
house. Dawn Powell, Raven, Nabokov - with- 
out rancour. 

Frances Beer (Editor), The Juvenilia of Jane 
Austen and ChaHolle BrontH. 389pp. Penguin. 
£2.95, 0 14 043267 1 . □ These two anthologies 
of precocity moke curious bedfellows but in 
one respect the resemblance is striking: each 
appears as a crude , alarmingly energetic caric- 
ature of the mature work which was to follow. 
From Austen, cruel, very funny little poison- 
pen portraits of carnivorous daughters on the 
look-out for husbands; from BroniS an asto- 
nishing and seemingly interminable romance 
written over a period of years (here much cut) 
featuring the son of the Duke of Wellington 
who becomes more darkly sinister with each 
improbable adventure that he encounters. 
There are sufficient riches down here at the 
bottom of the barrel to amuse the average 
interested reader, even if lYances Beer's intro- 
duction protests too much on their behalf. 

Adam Phillips (Editor). Charles Lamb: 
Selected prose. 436pp. Pei^uin. £4.95. 0 14 
043238 8 □ Charles Lainb, self-confessed 
“bundle of prejudices, the veriest thrall to sym- 
pathies, apathies, antipathies", has been well 
served by Adam Phillips - this is a splendid 
selection of the quirkily brilliant prose, all the 
more welcome for the space it devotes to 
Lamb's letters, masterpieces of Palstaffian wit 
and humanity. Inevitably, in such a compact 
seletiion there are serious omissions (the Pen- 
guin Portable Oiarles Lamb, which this has 
replaced; was more comprehensive). Never- 
theless, this is a fine introduction to the most 
endearing of the English Romantics. 

Julian Symons. A. J. A. Symons: His life and 
speculations. 2B9pp. Oxford Unjversity Press. 
£4.95, 0 19 281916 X.D A. J. A. Symons was 
one of those dandified inter-war literati who 
might have been bom only to feature later in 
the pages of an A>n(hony Powell novel. In fact, 
as emerges from this affectionately Ironic 
biography by his younger brother, "A.J." (a 
style of address adopted early on to conceal the 
shameful "Alphonse" 6f his Christian name) 
was energetic, inventive and hard-working (at 
least Initially) In support of his pet projects, 

. such as the First Edition Society and, the Wlnp 
and Food Society. Out of the disorganization, 
the financial peaks and troughs, the writer’s, 
block, emerged A. J;’s undisputed achieve- 
ment. The Quest for Corw; his innovative and 
widely acclaimed biography of Frederick 
Rolfc, the Nineties writer whose, ineffectual , 
Ufc seems have struck a particular chord 

• with Symons. In an afterword to this paper- . 
back' edition of Ai J, A. Symons, which was 
first published in 1950 (and reviewed in the 

■ TLS of March 17 of that year). Julian Syjnons , 
is mildly concerned that he might have drawn , 

• too unfavourable a portrait of his brother, but , 

the wrk hwW to, belie this, being wimi 

hutn9^ui 


Virginia Woolf. Three t'iuineax. 206pp. 
Hogarth Press. £3.95. 0 7012 1)701 9. □ Anger 
boils to (lie surface of this sequel to.'l Rovmof 
O/ic'.f Own, replacing (he urhaiic conversa- 
tional charm of the earlier essay. The central 
theme linking patriarchy and fascism brought 
accusations of ‘‘silly", “odd", and “muddled" 
from Virginia Woolf's contemporaries in 1938 
(though it received a long, highly favourable 
review in the TLS of June 4). Today the book 
stands as a seminal, explosive polemic on 
women, education, exclusion and war. The 
text is studded with damning facts and quota- 
tions, surrounded by a further layer of subver- 
sion packed like bundles of dynamite in the 
footnotes. It is now being rediscovered as a 
standard feminist work; yet Woolf regarded 
‘‘feminism" as a “false and futile'' label. An 
excellent candidate for reprint, with a useful 
introduction by Hermionc Lee. Woolfs The 
Common Reader, Second Series (330p(). 
Hogarth Press. £4.95. 07012 1908 4) is a selec- 
tion of essays from over 100 written between 
1926 and 1931. John Donne, Defoe, Parson 
Woodforde, Mary Wollstonecraft, Swift's 
Jourml to Stella, HazUti and De Quinccy arc 
among the subjects under her perceptive scru- 
tiny. rounded off with the meditation on “How 
should one read a book?" - at least part of the 
purpose of reading, she concludes, is “not to 
throw light on literature, not to become famil- 
iar with famous people, but to refresh and 
exercise our own creative powers". It was re- 
viewed in the TLS of October 20, 1932. 

Reference 

George R. Stewart. A Concise Dictionary of 
American Place Names. 5S0pp. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £6.95. 0 19 503725 1. □ As if to 
make up for allowing Richard Ellmann to drop 
Stephen Vincent Benet's "American Names" 
(with its eloquent concluding request, “Bury 
my heart at Wounded Knee") from The New 
Oxford Book of American Verse, his pub- 
lishers have re-issued at n bargain price this 
classic etymological gazetteer. Stewart covers 
some 12.000 of the approximately 3,500.000 
place-names in the United States, preceding 
them with a fascinating essay on the taxonomy 
of naming. None ia older than Florida ("flo- 
wered, flowery"), ihe first Anterican pirice 
named by a European (the Spanish explorer 
Ponce de Le6n, on April 2, 1513); none Is more 
recent than Truth or Consequences, the new 
name adopted by Ihe citizens of Hot Springs, 
New Mexico, on March 31, 1950, so that the 
radioquizshowof that title would be broadcast 
once a year from their remote township. E. T. 
City, Utah, however, has no show-business or 
unearthly connection 'like the majority of US 
names it derives from a person, in this case an 
early settler called E. T. Benson. The peculiar 
name of Peculiar, Missouri, was chosen be- 
cause the local postmaster was told that he 
must choose a peculiar name - there can be no 
duplication within a state. Oddly. Stewart does 
not Ibt Hailey, Idado, where &ra Pound was 
born, nor nearby Ketchum, where Ernest 
Hemingway died. 

Science 

Kendrick FrazRr (Editor). Science Con- , 
fmhis the Paranormal. 367pp. Prometheds. 

. Books, 700 East Amherst Street, Bliffalo, NY 
1^15. $15.95. 0 87975314 5. □ A selecMon of 
tbirtyroight feisty polemics frpm t|io Skeptical 
Inquirer, the provdicative American magazine 
“deVdied to the . critical investigation of 
pseiidbscience from a scientific vlewpoinf^. 
The field of battle ranges from Koestleriaii 
coincidence and the testing of "psychics" in 
. laboratory experiments to Turin and Loch 
Ness, as well as spoon-bendingi.palai reading 
and UFOs. Contributors include Martin Gard- 
. ner, Isaac Asimov and the redoubtable scourge 
of the psychics! the magician Janies “the 
Amazing" Rahdi. Of necessity, the essays arc 
brief and the tone repetitively combntivo, but 
the eSsays are sustained on- the whole by brac- 
ing good 'sense and there are many:fine rno- : 
•penis. ' . ; 

Reviews by: Andrew Grahani-pixon, Alan 
' Hollltighurst, Christopher Haivnve, Sean 
Preuchi J,K.L^'iWplk^ 

Philip French. 
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